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Literature. 


THE COMING COMET. 


An astronomer at Munich has predicted the appearance of a 
Comet, next year, which is to approach our earth so nearly as to 
convert us into ashes and smoke. For 1832, a French seer 
agpecmspe a similar catastrophe; and such hold did the predic- 

nm take on the public mind, that the Professors of the Obser- 
vatory officially repudiated the calculations on which it was based. 
oe Béranger wrote La Cométe de 1832, of which the fol- 
lowing is a pretty close version.—Z4d, Alb. 


Heaven against us, it seems, is launching a Comet ; 
Great will the shock be, we can’t ’scape from it: 
Our planet, I feel, is fast crumbling away, ~ 
The Astronomers Royal are wrong to-day. 
With the table, I’ll bid all the guests adieu— 
*T was but a poor banquet, save for a few: 

Off, off to confession, ye timidly-souled ; 

Let’s have done with the world—'tis sufficiently old! 


Yes, away, poor globe, through space go bounding, 
Thy my and thy nights all in one pt. “tent 
Like a kite, when the string no longer it feels, 
Turn, tumble, and turn again, head over heels! 
Yes, course it through paths unseen by our eyes, 
And shiver thyself on some sun in the skies ; 
Should you chance put it out, beac | more you'll behold: 
Let’s have done with the world—’'tis sufficiently old! 


Who shrinks not from vulgar ambition’s claims, 
From fools decked out with high sounding names? 
To rapine, war, blunders, abuse, who clings ? 
To nations of lacyueys, and lackeyfied kings? 
Who is not sick of our gods of plaster, 
Sick that the “ good time” comes no faster ? 

Tis too much for this limited sphere to enfold ; 

Let’s have done with the world— tis sufficiently old! 


“ All moves on ; without noise, forsooth, 

Men are filing their chains,” I am told by youth: 
“ For the press gives knowledge, and gas gives light, 
~ And high seas are laid low by the steam-snip’s might. 

Twenty years at the most, sir, we § 

And a ray from the skies then hatch the egg.” 
Thirty years, the same story, my friends, I’ve been told; 
Let’s have done with the world—'tis sufficiently old ! 

* * * * 


—_—@—_—__——. 


A SURFEIT OF PRESERVES. 


“T's a first-rate gun, Bob; and I wouldn’t take—pass the 
decanter ; thank you—wouldn’t take fifty pounds in—‘ Wal- 
nuts ?—No, thank you—in hard cash for it. Let’s see—two 
hares, two brace of pheasants, and a wood-pigeon, besides 
your bag; and I’m certain we should have done twice as 
wellif it wasn’t for the confcunded poachers.” 

“ By the way, old fellow,” said I, passing, but previously 


‘taking toll from the decanter—“ by the way, that last cock 


assuredly belonged to my bag. Winged as he was, I was 
sure of him, without your pouring that second charge into 
the poor brute.” 

“Nonsense, man; he’d have gone clean off. Such pieces 
as yours are well enough for patridge-shooting; but for a 
pheasant, there’s nothing like a breach-loader.” 

Now, I knew from experience that my old friend, Jack 
jam, pena would have his own way, if I talked for an hour; 
so I made a virtue of necessity, and gave him the disputed 
bird, which was, on the whole, generous, seeing that Jack had 
asked me down for a week’s shooting, and the bird in ques- 
tion was undoubtedly his own, probably hatched in the hen- 
Toost, fed on the lawn, and certainly watched over with as 
much, nay more, care than any old chanticleer on the dung- 
hill. Squire Raynshaw was a stanch preserver, and had been 
80 ever since he came in for his uncle’s estate, and left me 
the sole occupant of the second-floor chambers in Gray’s Inn. 
But Jack was not a bad fellow. In taking prosperity to his 
bosom, he had done so without letting it displace his heart; 
and in spite of a certain amount of =. and of his having 
taken a wife to preside over the Hall, Jack was Jack still; 
and many a happy fortnight we spent together, talking over 
old times after dinner, and keeping the ladies waiting till out 
of patience, whilst we, in a happy state of forgetfulness, dis- 
cussed a bottle of nectar, which, g tw | upon the old maho- 

ight of the fire in a spirit 
of independence that seemed to say: “I’ve not lain forty 
years in bottle without having a glow of miy own, that can 
put your evanescent light into the shade.” 

Jack got up and poked the fire into a brighter fit, and then 
made Limself a shadowed and disproportioned monster on 
the wainscot opposite, by turning his back to the cheerful 
blaze, and tucking his coat-tails under his arms. 

“ Now, Bob, a cheroot each, and then tea and the ladies. 
Ah! if it wasn’t for the poachers, there wouldn’t be a prettier 
bit of shooting for fifty miles round: there’s no such covers 
in the neighbourhood. But I believe those fellows of mine 
are curs. Jones has taken on & new watcher this week, who 
isto do wonders ; but I haven’t seen hit yet. Hang’em! I 
don’t think they’re rogues, or I'd say they were in league 
With some of the a vagabonds. However, ‘ Set a thief 
to catch a thief; I'll take on one of the bigyest poachers in 
the place, and make him keeper; for hang meif I like having 


my game kept down in the way it has been. I was over at 
ston the other day, and I could have sworn to one 
hare I saw hanging at the poulterer’s. The beggar had no 
tail, and I've seen it about the nine acres more than once, 
But we'll have the créme de la créme to-morrow, old boy. We 
haven’t been to Copse Corner yet; and we'll have almost a 
battue there. You must put a in that gun of 
Soy uaa Tl give you a few——- What the deuce was 


T had heard nothing, and said so. 

“Tl give you a few shots.—There sanie! By Jove, they’re 
at it in wary | place ;” saying which, Jack rattled down the 
in goats, beating Wich is the acy loaves pon the gravel Cals, 

e ves upon the gravel-walk ; 
the night was as dark as a railway onde and we stood with 
our heads out for a few minutes attentively listening. I was 
just going to drop a hint about his being mistaken, when 
“bang, bang” went two , evidently at a distance of about 

uarters of a mile from where we stood. 

“In my best ” roared the squire ; in the very place 
—hang’em.” Down went the window. «Pl let em know.”. 
Jangle, jangle went the bell. “ You'll come with me, Bob ?” 

“ Of course,” saidI. “But what are you going to do?” 

“Going to do?” he re-echoed. “ Why. the vagabonds, 
to be sure.—Here, Thomson,” he shouted to the butler; “ my 
shooting-jacket and hat—my boots too,” he roared after the 
aa my Mercury. “No ; never mind—hang the boots!” 

n less than two minutes, we had slipped on our shooting- 
jackets and hats ; and Jack, armed with a constable’s staff, 
and I witha keeper’s bludgeon, were on the point of slipping 
out of the front-door, when a faint scream arrested us ; and upon 
turning round, we saw Mrs. Raynshaw and her sister at the 
head of the stairs. The news had ascended to the drawing- 
room, and a scene was impending ; but Jack rushed up to his 
cara sposa ; and amid a torrent of expostulations and expres- 
sions of fear, I heard him keep up a running fire of “No 
danger—keepers—plenty of help—constables—jail—vaga- 
bon uiet—care of myself,” &c. ; and a few moments after 
we were off at double quick-march over the lawn, when the 
darkness compelled us to reduce that speed to a walk, We 
heard another shot from the same direction as we issued 
from the front-door, and then all was silent, with the excep- 
tion of our hurried footfalls as we hastened on, I having, 
on my part, enough to do to keep up with my companion. 
Our route was very dark and rendered none the more 
agreeable by our having to squeeze through an occasion- 
al hedge, or force our way through a plantation, clothed as 
we were about the lower extremities in dress-boots and 
trousers. However, we pushed on till we came ‘to what 
seemed to be an extensive oak-plantation, where Jack began 
to reconnoitre. He stopped at intervals to listen, but the 
whistling and moaning of the wind through the half-bare 
trees were the only sounds that greeted our ears. “ Let’s go 
round by the other side,” he whispered at last, “ and there we 
can head them towards the village, and so cut off their 
retreat. I almost wish now that I had sent down to the lodge, 
and brought up Jones and the watcher, and then ‘we should 
have been sure of them.” 

“So do I,” said I, laconically. 

“Eh! why, you're not afraid, are you ?” 

“O no;l can’t say I’m afraid,” I replied; “but I don’t 
much like the job;” which was speaking facts. 

“There'll be no tussle,” said Jack ; “all you’ve got to do is 
to hit the first fellow you come across smartky on the right 
arm above the elbow, and he’ll give in directly.” 

“All right !” said I, taking a fresh grip of my weapon, but 
not without sundry misgivings that the advice I had received 

t prove worse in practice than it sounded in theory. 


speaking in a low whisper, Jack said: ‘“ We'll get round the 


gave a spring, and leaped over the ditch. There was a rustle, 
and a crackling sort of crash, and then the squire’s voice 
gave utterance to something that sounded uncommonly like 
an imprecation. 

“What's wrong?” I whispered. 

“Oh, hang it!” growled Jack. 

“ Well, what is it?” I reiterated. 

“Oh, come over ; I’m staked !” 


suffered, for he had jumped upon a hedge-stake; and we 
had to spend five minutes in repair of damages by tearing up 
our handkerchiefs and binding up the fluttering trouser to his 
scarified leg. 

At last we set off again, the squire leading the way, and 


an hour’s ramble up and down the narrow paths, pricking my 


the rebounding hazel, Jack turned round to me and said: 
“They’re gone, Bob.’ 


and wished myself back by the fire. 
“ Humph !” said Jack. 


were both muttering anathemas upon the darkness, when we 
heard a sharp crack as of a dead branch snapped by a passing 
footstep, and then the rustling of the underwood, as though 
somebody were forcing a way through. 


of the sound, he groped his way on. 


stopping to listen every few minutes; after about a quarter of 


“A very good job too,” said I, for I felt excessively crusty, 


“Now, Bob!” suid my friend, as, turning in the direction 











As bP ong one of my hands came in contact with a 
but the other fared better, for I drew out my 

ttle leather-covered flask, which I always fill before setting 
on it, I found to m — 

that it was half-full, “ Here, ol boy, take a fd sai I, 


“Ha!” said the squire, drawing a long breath ; “ that’s like 
new life. Poet to § pared, Robt 
the flask to answer at once, but when 

at liberty, I returned a decided negative. “Which is the 
neafest cut home ?” I said, giving a species of groan with the 
“ Xe by 3ob try a littl brand 

ou seem bad, ; Suppose we try a little more brandy. 
Now, follow me,” said the squire; and he led on, but very 
over the ground at a very different rate 
from the one at w: we came. 
There was very Jittle conversation till we reached the 
house, my friend merely expressing his. wonder at what the 
fellows had done with their We went round to the 
back-entrance, and quietly entered the dining-room, so as not 
to alarm.the ladies. The butler stared at us with astonish- 
ment, and the same performance was reciprocated between 
ourselves. The squire was a perfect searecrow—face torn, 
mouth bleeding, and with one eye closed; and upon consult- 
ing the glass, 1 found that I was in no better plight. Glasses 
were sent for; and after the decanter had passed twice— 
Thomson keeping watch outside, that we might not be dis- 
covered by the occupants of the drawing-room—Jack stretched 
out his hand, squeezed mine, and said: “Bob, old fellow, 
you're a trump!’ ‘ 
Saying which he rose, and we were about to adjourn to our 
rooms, when we heard voices in the passage, and directly af- 
ter Thomson pushed in his head, with ‘‘ Here’s Jones and the 
watcher, sir; they’ve just had a fray with poachers”—— 
“ And got them ?” said the squire. 
“ And wants to see you about going to the magistrates. 
They have got it horful, sir!” 
“ Show ’em in,” said his master. 
There was at once a great deal of shoe-rubbing, coughing, 
and shuffling, and then in came Mr. Jones, the keeper, and the 
watcher. The latter gentleman had both his eyes nearly 
closed up, and a fearful cut across the bridge of his nose, and a 
tooth knocked out. Jones was all whiskers and blue hand- 
kerchief, for his head was swathed in bandages, in addition to 
which he carried his right arm in a sling. 
The two men stood and stared, or tried to stare at us, fora 
few moments, when the squire broke out: “ Lord bless my 
soul! where did this happen? The scoundrels are out in 
force to-night. Here, my lads, have a glass of wine.” 
The lads seemed no way avgrse to the glass of wine, nor 
yet to another. As for myself, I sat petrified, and forgot my 
pain, for a suspicion had crossed my mind. 
“ Now, Jones,” said the squire, “‘ where was it ?” 
A sort of muffled growl came from beneath Jones’s 
bandages as he said: “ Heard firin’, sur, and we tracked it to 
be in Copse Corner, sur, though he say at first it were in Bur- 
net Bottom ; and when we got to the Corner, about ten fel- 
lows set upon us, an’ at last we was ’bliged to give in—worn’t 
we, Bill?” Bill nodded and grunted, and seemed to be look- 
ing for a place wherein to expectorate. 

The squire began to shuffle about uneasily in his chair, 
looking first at the keepers, and then at me. I was aching 
with pain and my efforts to keep from bursting out into a 
guifaw. Just then, Jones turned round and caught my eye, 
and I said to him: ‘ Are you sure there were ten, Jones ? 
The man pushed up his bandages to get a better look at 
my battered face; then stared at the squire, then again at me, 
then at Bill, and last of all, threw his hat upon the floor, and 


migh 
We had now skirted round the edge of the copse, and | exclaimed : “ Well, I’m blowed!” 


The squire fumbled in his pocket for a minute, and then got 


hedge here, and beat through the cover;” saying which, he| up, giving a groan as he did so, and stuffed something into 


each of his servants’ hands as he said: “ Have another glass of 
wine, my lads; and Jones, mind that this affair is not talked 
about in the village.” 

Jones gave a ghastly grin, and swallowed his wine, and Bill 
did likewise; and in putting down his glass dropped a 
sovereign upon the mahogany, and could not see to pick it 
up; this was done for him by Thomson; after which the 
pair sidled and shuffled out, Jones turning round once to try 


I went over, but in a slower and more cautious manner,| and wink at me, but it was an ineffectual attempt, for his 
and found that my friend’s person and clothes had somewhat | right eye would not open sufficiently for the purpose. As the 


door closed, I turned round to Jack, and roaring with laugh- 
ter, inquired: “ What do you think of that?” :; 
“ Oh, hang it!” said Jack. 


——— 


GOSSIP. 


Who invents the current lies? I suppose a multitude of 


legs, tripping over roots, and getting smacks in the face from| people give each their little contribution, till the piece of 


malignant tattle is formed into shape. 

There are many people, claiming to be very religious 
people, who are very willing to repeat a story to the prejudice 
of some one they know: though they have very little reason 
to think it true, and have strong suspicions that it is false. 


Presently the squire tripped up, and went sprawling in| Tere is a lesser number of respectable people, who will 
amongst the bushes. 1 helped him to pick himselfup, and we | positively invent and retail a story to the prejudice of some 


one they know, being well aware that it is false. In short, 
most people who repeat ill-natured stories may be arranged in 
these two classes : 

1. People who lie: 

2. People who lie, and know they lie. 

The intelligent reader is requested to look upon the words 


I wished myself anywhere but where I was, but there was| which follow: and then he will be informed abouta malicious, 


nothing else for if, so I pushed on after him, fully determined 
to have the first cut at anybody I met. I had but little time 
for ape cy “p _— was & cones, oe and then a 
great brute of a fellow came at me like a bull. There was no 
stopping for conversation, and following out my preconceived Dress FoR DINNER. 
determination, I hit at him, and the bludgeon came down| My friend Mr. Green lately told me, that quite by accident, 
“ thud” upon the fellow’s shoulder. He roared out an oath, | he found that in the little country town where he lives, and of 
and in a moment my left arm fell numbed to my side, which indeed he is the Vicar, it had come to be generally 
thoughts of cowardice vanishing with the pain. I hit at him,| reported that in every bedroom in his house, a framed and 
single-stick fashion, and it was give and take with us for the| glazed placard was hung above the mantel-piece, bearing the 
next five minutes. The fellow must have had an iron skull,| above inscription. Miss Tarte and Mr. Fatuous had eagerly 
for I know I caught him over it five times, and in return | disseminated the rumour, though it was impossible to say who 
received several nasty blows, and a cut on the forehead, from | had originated it. Probably Miss Tarte had one day said to 
which a comfortable warm stream began to flow. Just inthe| Mr. Fatuous that Mr. Green ought to have such a placard so 
very height of the conflict, 1 heard some one come blowing | exhibited; and that some day Mr. Green probably would 
and panting behind me, and, dreading a new enemy, I made | come to have such a placard so exhibited. A few days after- 
@ desperate cut at my adversary. 1 believe the blow fell upon | wards Mr. Fatuous said to Miss Tarte that he supposed Mr. 
his hand, for his bludgeon dropped, and with a sort of howl! Green must have his placards up by this time, And next day, 
he turned and fled, just as the squire came limping up. on the strength of that statement, Miss Tarte told a good 
“ The field’s ours, but it’s no use to follow them, Bob,” said| many people that the placards were actually up. And the 
he;.“ they know the country; and what with that cursed | statement was willingly received and eagerly repeated by those 
hedge-stake, and the scuffle I’ve had, I’m about done up.” persons in that town who are always delighted to have some- 
“So am I,” said I, mechanically putting my hands in my | thing to tell which shows that any one they know has done 
pocket, and leaning against atree. “I’ve had a fellow like 4/something silly or bad. At ‘ast, a friend of Mr. Green’s 
mad bull to deal with. How have you fared?” thought it right he should know what Mr. Fatuous and Misa 
“Don’t ask,” growled Jack ; “I'm half killed.” Tarte were saying. And Mr, Green, who is a resolute person, 


vulgar, and horribly stupid piece of gossip. 
Mr. AND Mrs. GREEN 
ALWAYS 




















































































































THE ALBION. 











shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

pointing out that it was unnecessary 

should forbid false witness to the advantage cf one’s neighbour, 
uch as nobody. was likely ever to bear that : he went on 


[ 


bours, their Christian character might be held as an 
imperfect one, even though they should attend all the week- 
day services and missionary ty meetings within several 


miles. Mr. Fatuous and Miss Tarte complained that this was 
very unscund doctrine. And Miss Tarte wrote a letter to 
the Record, in which she stated that the vicar habitually 
preached the doctrines of Bishop Colenso. 

One is most unwilling to believe it; yet I am ccmpelled 
the logic of facts to thick that malice towards all the 
fellow-creatures is an essential part of the constitution of 
many people. All the particles of matter, we know, exert 
on each other a mutual repulsion. Is it so with the atoms 
that make up human society? Many people dislike a man, 
just because they know nothing about him. And when they 
come to know something about him, they are sure to dislike 
him even more. In asimple state of society, if you disliked 
@ man, you would knock him on the head. If an Irishman, 
you would shoot him from behind a hedge. The modern 
civilized means of wreaking your wrath on the man you 
dislike, is different. You repeat tattle to his prejudice. You 
tell lies about him. This is the weapon of warfare in Christ- 
ian countries. Two things there are the wise man will not 
trust, if said by various persons we all know : 

1, Anything to their own advantage: 

2. Anything to their neighbours’ prejudice. 

It is a bad sign of human nature, that many men should 
have so much to say to the prejudice of any one they know. 
But it is a much worse sign of human nature, that many men 
should hear with delight, and speak with exaggeration, any- 
th ng to the prejudice of people whom they know nothing 
about. The man you know may have given you offence. 
The man of whom you know nothibg cannot possibly have 
done so. Aad if you hate him, and wish to do him harm, it 
can only be because you are prepared to hate the average spe- 
cimen of your race. We all know those who, if they met a 
fellow-creature out in the lonely desert, would see in him not 
a friend but an enemy; and would prepare to shoot him, or 
hamstring him unobserved. For the people I mean prefer to 
deal their blow unseen. There are those who, as boys at 
school, would never bave a fiir fight with a companion: but 
would secretly give him a malicious poke, when unobserved. 
And such men, I have remarked, carry out the system when 
they have reached maturity. They will not boldly face the 
being they hate; but they secretly disseminate falsehoods to 
his disadvantage. 

But it is sad to think that the hasty judgments men form of 
one another are almost invariably unfavourable ones. It is 
sad to think that people come to have such malignant feelin 
towards other people who are quite unknown to them. 
short time ago, at a public meeting, Mr. Jones was proposed 
as a suitable person to be the town Beadle. Jones did not 
want the Beadlesbip, being already in possession of a prefera- 
ble situation of the same character. When his name was 
proposed, an old individual rose to oppose him. That was all 
natural, But this individual was not content to oppose Jones’s 
claims to the Beadleship. He positively gnashed his teeth in 
fury at Jones. He had no command of language, and could 
but imperfectly express his hatred; but he foamed at the 
mouth, the veins of his head swelled up, and he trembled in 
every limb with eager wrath, as he declared that he would 
never consent to Jones being Beadle: that if Jones was ap- 
pointed Beadle, he himself (his name was Mr. Curre) would 
forthwith quit the town and never again enter it. Curre had 
never exchanged a word with Jones in all his life. Yet he 
hated Jones: and the niention of Jones’s name thus infuriated 
him, even as a scarlet rag a bull. Poor Curre was not a bad- 
hearted fellow, after all: and at a subsequent period Jones 
made his acquaintance. Now one great principle which 
Jones holds by is this: that if any man hate you, it must be 
in some measure your own fault: you mustin some way have 
given offence to the man, So Jones, who is a very genial and 
straightforward person, asked Curre to tell him honestly why 
he had so keenly opposed his appointment to the Beadleship : 
adding that he feared he had given Curre offence in some way 
or other, though he had never intended it. And Curre, after 
some hesitation, andwith,a goud deal of shame, replied, “ Well, 
the faet is, I could not bear to see you riding such a fine 
horse: and Mr. Sneakyman told me you paid a hundred and 
twenty pounds for it.” “ My friend Curre,” was thg reply, 
“I gave just forty for that horse: and how could you believe 
anything said by Sneakyman?”’ Curre assured Jones that 
the reason why he had disliked him was just that he knew so 
little of him: and that when be came to know him, his dis- 
like immediately passed into a real warm and penitent regard. 
And when Curre died soon after, he left Jones ten thousand 
oo. Curre had no relations: so it was allright. And 

ones had nineteen children: so it was all right for him too. 

Reader, take a large sheet of paper: foolscap paper. 

Take a pen. Sit down ata table where there is ink. 

Write out a list of all the persons you dislike: adding a 
priond statement of the reason or reasons why you dislike each 
of them. 

Having written accordingly, ask yourself this question: Am 
I doing well to be angry with’ these persons? Have they 
given me offence to justily ‘this dislike? 

And now, listen to this prophecy. You will be obliged to 
confess that they have not. You will feel ashamed of your 
dislike to them. You will resolve to cease disliking them. 

Believe one.who has tried. Here, on this table, is a large 
foolsca page. Three names did I write down of people I 
disliked. Then I wrote down the cause why I disliked the 
first. And it looked, being written down, so despicably small, 
that I felt heartily ashamed. And now, you large page, go 
into the fire: and with you, these dislikes shall perish. At 
this moment, I don’t dislike any human being: and if any- 
body dislikes me, I hope he will cease doing so. If ever I 


Oh for the abolition of white sla’ ! 


peo: repeat, 
OP fino wa feeble malignity, like a dog without teeth 
trying to bite, some story to the 
in the same profession. And even worse: you may find such 


nent man, under the manifest impression that it i to his dis- 


When will human 
be suffered to do as they please 
I have remarked, too, that most stupid people hate all clever 
I have witnessed! a very weak and silly man 


prejudice of an eminent man 


& man repeat a story not at all to the disadvantage of the emi- 
a “ Bedwell said he would take nothing under the 

orship,” said Mr. Dunup. Perhaps Bedwell should 
not have said so: but the fact proved to be that he got the 


chancellorship. 
Clergymen of little piety or ability, and with empty 
ergymen whose churches are 


churches, dislike those 

full. You may discern this unworthy feeling exhibited in a 
hundred pitiful spiteful little ways. I have remarked, too, 
that the emptier a man’s church grows, the higher becomes 
his doctrine. And flagrant practical neglect of duty is in 
some cases compensated by violent orthodoxy being shown 
mainly by accusing other people of heterodoxy. 

Unwortby people hate those who do a thing better than 
themselves. An inefficient rector empties his church. He 
gets a popular curate who fills it. The parishioners present 
the curate with a piece of plate. Forthwith the rector dis- 
misses the curate. Or perhaps the rector dare not venture on 
that. He waits till the curate gets a parish of his own; and 
then he diligently excludes him from the pulpit whence his 
sermons were so attractive. His old friends shall never see 
or hear him again, if the rector can prevent it. And further, 
the rector and his wife disseminate wretched little bits of 
scandal as to the extravagant sayings and doings of the curate, 
all exaggerated and mostly iuvented. 

Having finished what we had to say, we stop. If all es- 
sayists did the like, it might be well for them. Also for their 
readers. 

The heroic way of taking gossip, is that in which the old 
Earl Marischals took it, when it was a more serious thing 
than now. Above the door of each of their castles, there 
were written on the stone these words : 

THEY HAIF SAYD: 

QUHAT SAYD THEY? 


Lat THEM say! Cc. 8. 8. 





THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. 


BY W. WINWOOD READE. 
(Continued). 


Even were it to be proved that Christian missions retarded 
civilization in savage countries, they would not cease to be 
popular. Devotion and enterprise are two cardinal passions 
of mankind. In missions these are united, and are there- 
fore irresistible. It is the romance of religion. 

There are two species of missionaries in Western Africa. 
The first are simply colonial parsons. Their “labours” are 
confined to the settlements, They do not study the languages 
of the natives, They do not visit the interior. For the most 
part they are badly educated, and they are not always 
good men. Without repeating scandal, it will be sufficient 
to say that the English missionaries on the “Coast” are al- 
most universally regarded by laymen with contempt. 

The character of Mr. Rooke is scarcely, I fear, a solitary 
instance ; and the ignorance of our divines on the Coast with 
respect to secular matters is astonishing. A young gentle- 
man who was a fellow-passenger of’ours on board the Arme- 
nian, and who had just been ordained by the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, asked the captain whether the aichor went to 
the bottom when it was thrown overboard; and if it did J 
quite to the bottom of the sea, whether it was tied there with 
a bit of string ? 

It may seem of little importance whether a missionary 
should Know more of such things than a child of eight years 
old or not, but no man can gain influence over negroes unless 
he can gain their respect, and they are quite shrewd enough 
to detect such palpable ignorance. 

However, these Coast missionaries perform their humble 
part in civilizing Africa. They teach small negroes to read 
and write, and they succeed in making the women keep the 
Sunday by wearing clean clothes once a week. It is true 
that they sometimes drive susceptible negresses into epileptic 
fits; that they speak execrable English; and that they are 
occasionally a little blasphemous, a little uncharitable, and 
a little hypocritical. e can, however, congratulate our- 
selves that times have improved since Major Laing, who,writing 
in 1825, saw one missionary lying drunk in the street, an- 
other living with a negress, one of his parishioners, and a 
third tried tor the murder of a little boy whom he had flogged 
to death. 

The other species of missionaries are a very different class 
of men. They seitle in the interior, or on some semi-civilized 
part of the Coast. They live entirely among the natives, learn 
their language, and by compiling grammars and founding 
written characters, render important services to science. Of 
such men, who lead a life of unceasing industry and self-denial, 
I can only speak in terms of admiration and regret; for I 
shall show that the toil of their lives can do little for civilisa- 
tion, nothing for Christianity. 

That I may best explain the futility of Christian missions 
in Western Africa, I will select two examples, the first of 
which has been the most powerful and the most successful ; 
the second of which is the most earnest and the most able, 
and, were success — the most likely to succeed. I mean 
the Jesuits of the Congo, and the Americap missions in Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The missionaries who, in the seventeenth century, were 
sent to Congo, then an empire resembling those of Ashantee 
and Dahomey at the present day, were men of marvellous for- 
titude, enthusiasm, and endurance. They suffered terribly 
frow. the climate, and still more from their mode of treatment. 
They had an ingenious theory that, in order to become accli- 
matized, it would be necessary to exhaust their veins of Eu- 
ropean blood, which they would supplant with African blood. 
Accordingly, they bled themselves ad libitum ; one monk, 
Carli, being biooded ninety times, without counting the bluod 
which ran in great quantities from his nose, mouth, and ears, 





gave him offence, I am sorry for it. 

Yet I cannot quite agree with Jones in thinking that in 
every case where dislike is felt; it is at least in part che fault 
of the disliked person. In many cases it is: notin all. A re- 
tired oilman of large wealth, bought a tract of land, and went 
to reside on it, He found that his parish clergyman drove a 
handsome carriage, and had a couple of men-servants. The 
old oilman was infuriated. The clergyman’s wife erected a 
conservatory: the oilman had an epileptic fit. Now all this 
was entirely the oilman’s own fault. A retired officer went 
to live in a certain rural district. He dined at six o’clock. 
Several peo ple round, who dined at five, took mortal offence. 


and which seemed to him prodigious. At the same time, they 
took such purgatives as in Europe are only administered to 
horses. It is therefore scarcely to be wondered at that so 
many of them should have died. 

In matters of ceremonial religion the negroes are not fana- 
tics. As long as operations were confined to baptism, to ex- 
hibiting images of the Virgin and saints, and to distributing 
beads, and relics, and Agnus Dei’s, the ple were amused 
and delighted by becoming Christians. They had no objec- 
tion to changing their fetich fur the fetich of the white men, 
whom they acknowleged to be superior beings, and whose 
fetich, therefore, might be more powerful. 
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turning of their fetich-stones, and the abolition of their hu 4 
sacrifices and other barbarities. The oe 
oon bate > eee awe in which the monks 
vg A oa may be recorded. 
e of the. ers,” happening to into a smith’ 
entered into religious conversation witht him, and = dias 2 
to inculcate the truth that there was only one God. The 
smith, smiling, observed that he was mistaken—there was 


very | another, and that other was himself. The monks found that 


he had @ numerous train of adorers, who maintained that 

admirable works which came from his hand could be og 
duced only by supernatural power. The fathers dragged the 
divinity before the king. The king, who had himself some 
pretensions of the same kind, did not choose to have a rival 
among his own subjects. He delivered the smith-god into the 
hands of the missionaries to be reduced te a mortal in any 
manner which they might deem expedient. Finding argu- 
ment to his reason useless, they applied it to his back with a 


him, he owned that he had doubts upon the question, and 
finally admitted that there was only ms God, oa that one 
not himself. 

The missionaries soon found that the negro epidermis is 
more susceptible of impression than the negro intellect. One 
day they met with a queen who, with a numerous train, was . 
giving the air to an idol, and singing its praises. ng 
reasoned with her ‘without effect, they again used the whip. 
Afver she had received a few blows on her sacred person, her 
understanding became gradually opened; and, finally, she 
declered that she was unable to withstand such striking proofs 
of the Christian faith. 

How completely the natives were converted to the cere- 
monies of the Catholic religion is proved by the statements of 
the missionaries who were sent out afterward. One com- 
plained that there was no one in that vast empire to baptize, 
not an icol to burn; while Carli described an incident which 
gave him a high idea of the Congo Christians. One evening, 
after sunset, he heard a very loud concert of the most doleful 
sounds that had ever met his ear. This was found to proceed 
from the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, who had come 
to submit themselves to the discipline of the Church. On 
repairing to the place of worship, he ‘ound two Lundred 
persons on their knees, beating their breasts, and bearing on 
their shoulders, as an additional penance, logs of wood of an 
enormous weight. Carli, having given some exhortation, 
caused the candles to be extinguished, after which these pious 
persons drew out leather thongs, and cords made of bark, 
with which they continued to whip themselves aawhole hour 
without intermission. 

But when the good fathers attacked the domestic customs of 
the country they met with a severe opposition, became un- 
popular, and fell, beyond recovery, in the estimation of the 
natives. That which they attempted to destroy was not only 
the institution of polygamy, but another, by which those who 
Were betrothed were permitted to live together for a short 
ume before marriage, to make trial how far their tempers and 
inclinations agreed, during which interval either party might, 
Without the smallest reproach, dissolve the connection. 

The natives declared that it was great presumption in a 
handful of foreigners daring to attempt the subversion of 
their most ancient customs. The fathers threatened them 
with hell fire if they refused to adopt the marriage system of 
the Christians. The natives replied that they were quite 
content to go where their fathers had gone before them. 

But the firmest opponents of these innovations were the 
women ; and, as every one knows, a priesthood is only power- 
ful when supported on female pillars. Theladies of the court, 
who despised the monks on account of their chastity, deter- 
mined to take advantage of this pious weakness. Accordingly, 
they chose a rivulet which flowed before the garderf of the 
missionaries as their place of bathing, and there exhibited 
themselves during the whole day, often in very indecent 
attitudes. The afflicted fathers laid their distress before the 
king, but soon found the evil doubled by this proof of the 
effect which it had produced. They had at last no remedy 
but to build a high wall in front of their garden. 

Finally, these men, who had at first been almost worshipped, 
began to be looked upon with great contempt. Their preach- 
ing, their foreign aspect, and their ignorance, afforded no 
slight merriment to the Conghese. One favourite entertain- 
ment seems to have been to call to them that wild beasts were 
coming, to clamber with feigned haste up the trees, and to 
observe the vain attempts of the monks to perform that feat of 
agility. Even when I was in Angola I was able to buy a 
caricature, done by a negro, in which two absurd-looking 
missionaries were engaged in baptizing a child. 

The Catholic religion is, of all Christian creeds, the most 
likely to succeed among savages. It impresses the senses by 
music, by perfumes, by stately rites; and with its charms, its 
relics, and its images, it affords that which is indispensable 
to the lower classes of intellect—some external objects which 
they can venerate, and which may constantly remind them of 
their Creator. ' 

But how can the Protestant creed, which is at once so naked 
and so sublime, be understood by the uneducated Africans ? 
How convey to them abstract truths, when their language 
cannot express to them abstract ideas ? 

The African dialects aré minute, but always physical. They 
have few words to express the commonest qualities of emo- 
tions, especially those of the better kind. In the words of a 
missionary who spoke Mpongwe with great fluency, “ there is 
no virtue for which they have an equivalent term, not a vice 
for which they have not one.” 

I need not say that it js difficult to convert a people to a re- 
ligion, when one cannot even explain it to them. I was 
first convinced of the impossibility of Christianizing savages 
by a little. incident which happened to myself. I was in 2 
Bush village of Equatorial Africa, and had been catechising 
the chieftain respecting some fetich practices in which I had 
been interested. Having satisfied my curiosity, he began to 
interrogate me about my religion. In answer to his questions, 
I told him that, according to the belief of white men, God’s 
Son came down on earth, disguised as a man, and offered 
himself up as a sacrifice for all the people who had sinned. 
He easily understood that the anger of the Father would be 
appeased by such an atonement, but begged me to explain 
what reason the Son had for doing such a foolish thing : what 
did he hope to gain by it? I replied that he did it out of 
mercy. That could not be translated, said Mongilomba. There 
was no word for mercy. Having tried several other words 
equally as untranslateable, I said at last God’s Sor did it be- 
cause he loved men. At this they burst out laughing, and 





been very great. Three of : 


strong whip. As soon as he felt his own blood running over . 
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one of -them’made an indecent gesture. On inquiry, I found 
out that they have only one word for love, and this they un- 
in tts most coarse and brutal sense. 

The American missionaries are fectly fitted for their 
work. They are good classical and Hebrew scholars, and 
their attainments have enabled them to systematize the dialects 
of their savage parishes. They are also practical men; build 
their own houses, sail their own boats, have made several 
journeys into the interior, and have rendered several services 

Not only do we owe to them. the only written 

ysis of the dialects of Equatorial Africa which we pos- 

_ gess; it is from these missionaries that we have received the 

first accounts of the cannibal Fans, and the first description 
of the gorilla. « 

Bat in spite of their lives, pure and laborious as those of 
the ancient fathers, in spite of their unceasing efforts, the: 
have mace no palpable progress towards converting the Afri- 
cans. It is true that one cannot measure the amount of moral 
good which they may have done. I fully believe that they 
may have saved one man from being a thief, and another 
from om 4 a drunkard. But polygamy is the great stum- 

-block. 
acter to judge correctly of things African, one’s mind 
must be acclimatized. Every country has its social tempera- 
ture. In Africa it is directly diverse from that which it is in 


England. 

The Bishop of Natal has been abused because he proposed 

that Christian converts should be permitted to remain poly- 

Now, as in the Old Testament polygamy is sanctioned 
among @ people whose country, whose habits and customs, 
resemble those of the Africans in every important respect, 
and as in the New Testament it is nowhere forbidden except 
in the case of the clergy, one is fairly entitled to regard mar- 
riage as @ purely secular question, with which the Church has 
nothing whatever todo. Such, at least, is the view of the 
case as taken by our Legislature, for the sanction of the Church 
is no longer required to render matrimony valid. 

Asa civil institution, then, polygamy is as great a benefit 
in Africa as in Europe it would be an evil. In that unhealthy 
land, where sterility is so common, and where death among 
children is so frequent, it becomes one of Nature’s necessities, 
against which it is useless to struggle. Ms 

As long as African inteltigence remains in its present state, 
and as long as the Church continues to mingle its own petty 
social laws with God’s commandments, Africa cannot become 
Christianized. 

Were it possitle to awaken popular enthusiasm on behalf 
of a secular mission for civilizing the negroes, a society 
might be formed for the diffusion of practical knowledge in 
foreign parts. The negroes are not yet able to grasp the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of the Immaculate Conception, and of 
Everlasting Punishment; but they have a taste for music, an 
aptness for language, and a perfect talent for mechanics. I 
think that their bodies ought to be trained before their minds, 
and that our churches on the Coast should be converted into 
workshops. 

Such a society might begin its work by educating negroes 
in the useful handicrafts, and in sending them out as mission- 
aries, They would, I am sure, make numerous converts ; and 
such a scheme might possibly succeed as a commercial specu- 
lation. There is not much probability, [ fear, of its being 


f taken up by the philanthropists of progress, whose attention, 
a however, it deeply merits. 
f Much has been said of the early arrestation of brain-growth 
e inthe negro. Upto a certain age, negro children, as Mrs. 
Walker, of Baraka, informed me, are quicker to learn than 
e ours; but after a certain age they forget all that they have 
4 been taught, and become as stupid and as sensual as their 
, fathers were before them. This has been described as a pecu- 
4 larity of the negro. But it is very easily accounted for. The 
ry brain develops itself with the other organs of the body ; when 
€ the other organs cease to grow the brain also ceases tu grow ; 
d but it can be artificially expanded by education, by habits of 
t thought, etc. Now, as a rule, as soon as @ negro boy has 
6 finished his education with the missionary, he returns to his 
ie savage relations and becomes a savage. His brain no longer 
y makes progress. On the contrary, it retrogresses. But let 
the mental faculties of the negro be continually exercised, 
d, which can only he done by rendering them of pecuniary ser- 
h- vice to him, and he will make the same progressive deve. 
10 pest as other people—the same in kind though different 
n- in . 
re In illustration of this argument, I can cite instances of ar- 
to Testation of brain-growth even in this island. 
of Robert Norris, a National school-boy, displays some re- 
a markable talent for mathematics, for language, or for original 
1g composition. His parents persuade him to live with them. 
He becomes an agricultural labourer, and in a few years’ 
st time there is nothing to distinguish him from the clodhop- 
7 Lo a works by his side, and who has never been to school 
le Johannes Secundus obtains the Ireland, and a double-first 
oh at Oxford. His health is unimpaired; he has the talents of 
of three men. What can be more brilliant than his prospects! 
But he obtains.a Fellowship, and afterward a college living. 
ed ve years time you go to see him. He reads you a drowsy 
3? sermon from the pulpit, talks to you of old Port, and mis- 
ge quotes a hackneyed passage from the Odyssey. , 
ia, at twenty-two, is a charming and accomplished girl. 
ey She warbles at the piano like a nightingale; she paints a little, 
0- and she writes the most delicious sonnets in the world. She 
& ambitious; she is determined to become a great artist. Oa 
18 © contrary, she marries a rich fool; his stupidity annoys 
ce et, wearies her, and finally crushes her. She has children; 
she becomes domestic; she reads the Family Herald. You 
, left her a nymph, you return to find her a nurse, 
as , That is the whole secret of the arrestation of brain-growth 
38 inthe negro. Jf they are more precocious than us, it is be- 
3. Cause they are more feminine than us, and therefore more in- 
& Stinctive, Let those instincts be carefully studied and trained, 
d fad the negro may be made much of in all those arts and 
to crafts which do not require the creative faculty.—TZo be con- 
‘ next week. 
———_@~———_ 
ry SWEPT DOWN BY AN AVALANCHE. 
! BY P. C. GOSSET. 
A i It has often occurred to me, when wajking on hard snow 
of i winter, that a mountain ascent at that period of the year 
bs might be made with much less difficulty and trouble than in 
i summer. With this view I made several excursions in winter, 
c came to the conclusion that the mean temperature ata 
d certain elavation, up to 8,000 feet, is not so low a® might be 


expected. In some cases I believe it to be higher than in the 
9 win 


of Switzerland. The plain is covered with fog for weeks 
ter. In the morning the fog lies close to the earth, at 
noon it rises to the height of a few hundred fect, and in the 
‘evening it comes down During three weeks running, 


, yOu Cannot see the sun, and the ground is 
































































































it lasted but a few seconds, and then it was broken by Bennen’s 


hard. Above the fog thesun is brightly on the moun- 
tain peaks. It is therefore easy to understand that unless the 
fog is kept oft by a strong NE. wind (which is generally not 
the case in winter at least), the temperature of the upper re- 
gions is higher than that of the plain. As an example tendin 

to prove this I may mention thatI have foun 

flowers blooming on arétes on the Rathhorn and Niesen at 
the height of 7,000 feet, when there was not a flower in the 
sree of the Canton of Berne (on December 31, 1861, and on 

‘ebruary 4, 1860), Among these flowers were the Gentiana 
verna and Viola calcarata. 

My friend B. was familiar with mountains in winter; he had 
been up the Aiggischhorn and Riederhorn in December, 1863 : 
easy as these points may be to reach in summer,in winter, if 
the snow is not hard, the question is very different. On 
February 28, 1864, we left Sion with Bennen to mount the 
Haut-de-Ory. We started at 2.15 A.M. in a light carriage 
that brought us to the village of Ardon, distant six miles. We 
there met three men that were to accompany us as local 
guides or porters, Jean Joseph Nance, Frederic Rebot, who 
acted as my personal guide, and Auguste Bevard. We at 
once began to ascend on the right bank of the Lyzerne. The 
night was splendid, the sky cloudless, and the moon shining so 
as to make walking easy with the use of a lantern. For about 
half-an hour we went up through the vineyards by a rather 
steep path, and then entered the valley of the Lyzerne, about 
700 feet above the torrent. We here found a remarkably 
aoe path, gradually rising and leading towards the Col de 

héville. ieee followed this path for about three hours we 
struck off to the left, and began zigzagging up the mountain 
side through a pine forrest. We had p what may be 
called the snow-line in winter a little above 2,000 feet. We 
had not ascended for more than a quarter ofan hour in this 
pine forest before the snow got very deep and very soft. 
We had to change leader every five or six minutes, and even 
thus our progress was remarkably slow. We saw clearly 
that, should the snow be as soft above the fir region we 
should have to give up the ascent. At7 A.M. we reached a 
chalet, and stopped for about twenty minutes to rest and look 
at the sunrise on the Diablerets. On observing an aneroid, 
which we had brought with us, we found that we were at the 
height of about 7,000 feet: the temperature was—1 deg. C. 

he Haut-de-Cry has four arétes: the first running towards 
the W., the second SE., the third E., and the fourth NE. We 
were between the two last-named arétes. Our plan was to 
go up between them to the foot of the peak, and mount it by 
the aréte running NE. As we had expected, the snow was in 
much better state when once we were above the woods. For 
some time we advanced pretty rapidly. The peak was glis- 
tening before us, and the idea of success put us in high spirits, 
Our good fortune did not last long; we soon came to snow 
frozen on the surface, and capable of bearing tor a few steps 
and then giving way. But this was nothing compared to the 
trouble of pulling up through the pine wood, so instead of 
making us grumble it only excited our hilarity. Bennen was 
in @ particularly good humour, and laughed loud at our com- 
bined efforts to get out of the holes we every now and then 
made in the snow. Judging from appearances, the snow-field 
over which we were walking covered a gradually-rising Alp. 
We made a second observation with our aneroid, and found, 
rather to our astonishment and dismay, that we had onl 
risen 1,000 feet in the last three hours. It was 10 o’clock: we 
were at the height of about 8,000 feet; temperature — — 15 
C. During the last half-hour, we had found a little hard 
snow, so we had all hope of success. Thinking we might ad- 
vance better on the aréte, we took to it, and rose along it for 
some time. It soon became cut up by rocks, so we took to the 
snow again. It turned out to be here hard frozen, so that we 
reached the reat foot of the peak without the slightest diffi- 
culty. It was decidedly steeper than I had expected it would 
be, judging from the valley of the Rhone. Bennen looked at 
it with decided pleasure; having completed his survey, he 
proposed to take the eastern aréte, asin doing so we should 
gain at least twohours. Rebot had been over this last-named 
aréte in summer, and was of Bennen’s opinion. Two 
Om three of the party did not like the idea much, 
so there was a discussion on the probable advan 
tages and disadvantages of the NE. and E. arétes. We were 
losing time; so Bennen cut matters short by saying: “Ich 
will der Erste tiber die aréte!” Thus saying he made for the E. 
aréte ; it looked very narrow, and, what was worse, it was 
considerably cut up by high rocks, the intervals between the 
teeth of the aréte being filled up with snow. To gain this 
aréte we had to go up a steep snow-field, about 800 feet high, 
as wellasI can remember. It was about 150 feet broad at 
the top, and 400 or 500 at the bottom. It was a sort of couloir 
on a large scale. During the ascent we sank about one foot 
deep at every step. Bennen did not seem to like the look of 
the snow very much. He asked the local guides whether 
avalanches ever came down this couloir, to which they 
answered that our position was perfectly safe. We had 
mounted on the northern side of the couloir, and having ar- 
rived at 150 feet from the top, we began crossing it on a 
horizontal curve, so as to gain the E. aréte. The ioflexion or 
dip of the couloir was slight, not above 25 feet, the inclination 
near 35 deg. We were walking in the following order: Be- 
vard, Nance, Benhen, myself, B., and Rebot. Having crossed 
over about three quarters of the breadth of the couloir, the 
two leading men suddefily sank considerably above their 
waists. Bennen tightened the rope. The snow was too deep 
to think of getting out of the hole they had made, so they ad- 
vanced one or two steps, dividing the snow with their bodies. 
Bennen turned round and told us he was afraid of starting an 
avalanche; we asked whether it would not be better to re- 
turn and cross the couloir higher up. To this the three Ar- 
don men opposed themselves; they mistook the proposed 
precaution for fear, and the two — men continued their 
work, After three or four steps gained in the aforesaid man- 
ner, the snow became hard again. Bennen had not moved— 
he was evidently- undecided what he should do; as soon, 
however, as he saw hard snow again, he advanced and crossed 
arallel to, but above, the furrow the Ardon men had made. 
trange to say the snow supported him. While he was pass- 
ing I observed that the leader, Bevard, had ten or twelve feet 
of rope coiled round his shoulder. I of course at once told 
him to uncoil it and gat on the aréte, from which he was not 
more than fifteen feet distant. Bennen then told me to fol- 
low. I tried his steps, but sank up to my waist in the very 
first. 

So I went through the furrows, holding my elbows close to 
my body, so as not to touch the sides. This furrow was 
about twelve feet long, and as the snow was good on the 
other side, we had all come to the false conclusion that the 
snow was accidentally softer there than elsewhere. Bennen 
advanced; he had made but a few steps when we heard a 
deep, cutting sound. The snow field split in two about four- 
teen or fifteen feet above us. The cleft was at first quite nar- 
row, not more than an inch broad. An awful silence ensued; 































































































voice, “ Wir sind alle verloren.” His words were slow and 
solemn, and those who knew him felt what they really meant 
when spoken by such a man as Bennen. They were his last 
words. I drove my alpenstock into the snow, and brought the 
weight of my body to bear on it. I then waited. It was an 
awful moment of suspense. I turned my head towards 
Bennen to see whether he had done the same thing. To my 
astonishment I saw him turn round, face the valley, and 
stre‘ch out both arms. The ground on which we stood began 
to move slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of any alpen- 
si F soon sank up to my shoulders and began descendi 
backwards. From this moment I saw nothing of what h 
happened to.the rest of the party. With a good deal of 
trouble I succeeded in turning round. The speed of the 
avalanche increased rapidly, and before long I was covered up 
with snow. I was suffocating when I suddenly came to the 
surface again. I was on a wave of the avalanche, and saw it 
before me as I was carried down. It was the most awful 
sight Lever saw. The head of the avalanche was already at 
the spot where we had made our last halt. The head alone 
was preceded by 8 thick cloid of snow-dust; the rest of the 
avalanche was clear. Around me I heard the horrid hissing 
of the snow, and far before me the thundering of the foremost 
part of the avalanche. To prevent myself sinking agaio, [ 
made use of my arms much in the same way as when swim- 
ming in a standing position. At last I noticed that I was 
moving slower; then [ saw the pieces of snow in front of me 
stop at some yards’ distance; then the snow straight before me 
stopped, and | heard on a large scale the same creaking sound 
that is produced when a heavy cart passes over frozen snow 
in winter. I felt that [ also had stopped, and instantly threw 
up both arms to protect my head in case I should again be 
covered up. I had stopped, but the snow behind me was still 
in motion; its pressure on my body was so strong, that I 
thought I should be crushed to death. This tremendous 
pressure lasted but a short time; I was covered up by snow 
coming from behind me. My first impulse was to try and 
uncover my head—but this I could not do, the avalanche had 
frozen by pressure the moment it stopped, and I was frozen in. 
Whilst trying vainly to move my arms, I suddenly became 
aware that the hands as far as the wrist had the faculty of 
motion. The conclusion was easy, they must be above the 
snow. I set to work as well as [ could; it was time, tor I 
could not have held out much longer. At last I saw a faint 
glimmer of light. The crust above my head was getting 
thinner, but I could not reach it any more with my hands; 
the idea struck me that I might pierce it with my breath. 
After several efforts I succeeded in doing so, and felt suddenly 
a rush of air towards my mouth, I saw the-sky again through 
a little round hole. A dead silence reigned around me; 
was so surprised to be still alive, and so persuaded at the first 
moment that none of my fellow-sufferers had survived, that I 
did not even think of shouting for them. I then made vain 
effurts to extricate my arms, but found it impossible; the most ) 
I could do was to join the ends of my fingers, but they could | 
not reach the snow any longer. After a few minutes [ heard 1 
& man shouting; what a relief it was to know that I was not 
the sole survivor! to know that perhaps he was not frozen in 

and could come to | assistance! I answered; the voice | 
approached, but seemed uncertain where to go, and yet it 


y| Was now quite near. A sudden exclamation of susprise! 


Rebot had seen my hands. He cleared my head in an | 
iustant, and was about to try and cut me out completely, | 
when I saw a foot above the snow, and so near to me that L 

could touch it with my arms, although they were not quite 
free yet. I at once tried to move the foot; it was my poor | 
friend’s, A pang of agony shot through me as I saw that the | 
foot did not move. Poor B. had lost sensation, and was per- 

haps already dead. Rebot did his best: after some time he 

wished me to help him, so he freed my arms a little more so | 
that I could make use of them. I could do but lit'le, for j 
Rebot had torn the axe from my shoulder as soon as he had 

cleared my head (I generally carry an axe separate from my 
alpenstock—the blade tied to the belt, and the handle attached 
to the left shoulder). - Before coming to me Rebot had helped 
Nance out of the snow ; he was lying nearly horizontally, and 
was not much covered over. Nance found Bevard, who was 
upright in the snow, but covered up to the bead. Afier about | 
twenty minutes the two last-named guides came up. I was : 
at length taken out; the snow had to be cut with the axe 

down .o my feet befure I could be pulled out. A few minutes 
aficr 1 o’clock P. M. we came to my poor triend’s face. . . i 
1 wished the body to be taken out completely, but nothing | 
could induce the three guides to work any longer, from the } 
moment they saw that it was too late tou save him. [ | 
acknowledge that they were nearly as incapable of doing any- 1 
thing as I was. When I was taken out of the snow the cord 

had to be cut. We tried the end guing towards Bennen, but 

could not move it; it went nearly straight down, and showed 

us that there was the grave of the bravest guide the Valais 

ever had, and ever willbave. The cold had dune its work on 

us; we could stand it no longer, and began the descent, We 
followed the frozen avalanche for about twenty-five minutes, 
that being the easiest way of progressing, and then touk the 

track we had made in the morning; in five hours we reached 

Ardon, 

I have purposely put apart the details I have been asked to 
give on certain points. 

1, The avalanche consisted only of snow; the upper stra- 
tum was eleven days old. At the moment the avalanche 
started it was about twelve o'clock, probably a few minutes 
before. The temperature was then above freezing point, and 
we were within 300 or 350 feet trom the summit The snow / 
was thawing, and the whole snowfield in a stute of uncertain 
equilibrium. By cutting through the snow at the top of the | 
cuuloir we cut one of the main puints by which the snow of 
the two different layers held together; what led us into the 
error was, us I have befure said, the fact that the snow was 
quite hard in some places, and quite soft in others. The ava- 
lanche may have taken a minute to descend; I can give no 
correct estimation on this point. 

2. The rope was in my opinion the cause of my poor friend’s 
as well as of Bennen’s death. The following tacts may prove. 
it :—At the moment the avalanche staried the first and last 
guides merely held the rope; Bennen had not seen the use of 
a rope at all, so we had been less strict than we should otber- 
wise have been in its use. During the descent the rope caught, 
<> came dhe arock below the surface. This happened be- 
tween Bennen and Nance, that is to say between the second 
and third man in the marching line. Nance told me after- 
wards that this was the worst part of the descent; he had the 
pressure of the snow on his body, while the rope nearly cut 
him in two, I believe it was at this moment that Bennen and 
B. lost their upright position, owing to the pressure of snow 
on their backs. Nance also lost his position, but was fortu- 
nate in being thrown out horizontally, and that almost on the 
surface of the avalanche, J was between Bennen and B., but 
not tied to the rope, as I had iron rings to my belt through 





which the cord ran, Rebot, who was last in the line, was 
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thrown clean out of the avalanche; he was carried during the 


descent towards one of the sides of the stream. He was the} am 


only one of us who unhurt. Thus, when we stopped 

in our descent, two only were tied to the rope, B. and Bennen 

“Pa rer we who perished. , . . 
The 


3. ng of the snow happened by pressure. 
fore part of the ovatanche sapped fr and te rest was forced 
[ can understand is the 
of the air after the accident. I 


against it. The circumstance I 
sudden fall in the tem 
can give no estimate of it, but it was intense. 

8. The bruises Bevard, Nance, and I sustained were slight, 
but our feet were severely frost bitten. Bennen. has been ac- 
cused of rashness in this unfortunate accident.. It is not 
the case. He was misled by the total difference of the state 
of snow in a winter ascent from what is to be met with in 
summer. 


» THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
(Conelusion.) 


There is yet another member of the judicial body in whom 
the public have a vivid persunal interest, and of whom we 
must consequently say something, although the recent date of 
his appointment will not ty us in saying much. On Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell’s lamented death, the bench and the bar_ 
were carefully scanned to discover a fitting successor. A 
sensible man of the world, gifted with the faculty of fathom- 

the springs of human nature and of appreciating the va- 
rying social relations of persons in the different walks of life, 
not merely an accomplished lawyer, was required ; and when 
the choice fell upon Sir James (lately Baron) Wilde, it was 
ratified by public and professional approbation. 
manifested, both as a practising barrister and as a judge, most 
of the desired qualifications, whilst his personal position was 
in keeping with them. He is a nephew of the late Lord Truro, 
and was educated at Winchester, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Called to the bar in 1832, he went the northern cir-” 
— he was made a Baron of the Exchequer in 1860. 
He is married to a daughter of the Earl of Radnor. 

The Right Honourable pee Lushington, D.C.L., judge 
of the Arches Court, and judge of the h Court of Admi- 
ralty, is too eminent a member of the judicial body to be 
passed over, although the simultaneous presidency of the two 
courts by the same person is a clear indication of their decline. 
The truth is, the most important business ms. ray | belonging 
to the Court of Arches has been transfe to the Probate, 
Matrimonial, and Divorce Court; and the Court of Admiral- 
ty languishes trom the inevitable lack of employment during 
peace. Yet we well remember a pamphlet in which the in- 
genious writer, the present Queen’s Advocate, maintained 
that its unimpaired jurisdiction was essential to the well-bein 
of the naval service, and was connected by no very extended 
chain with the glories of Trafalgar and the Nile; a theory 
probably based upon the fact that Nelson and other naval 
heroes have exhibited a natural but most prosaic attachment 
to prize money. A civilian may also be excused for wishing 
to avert the rude hands of innovation from the sacred pre- 
cincts of this tribunal, when he reflects that from it issued 
those masterly expositions of international law, Lord Stowell’s 
judgment, by which, and by which alone, English jurispru- 
a is known and bonoured throughout the civilized 
world. 

Dr. Lusbington was born in 1783, the son of a baronet. 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, and began life with all 
the social advantages that education and connection could 
confer. His tastes and habits being eminently intellectual, no 
one in his day contributed more to diffuse that opinion of 
professional society which had been. formed, as we have seen, 
by Lord Grenville and Sir Walter Scott. e was appointed 
judge of the Consistory Coprt in 1828, and judge of the Ad- 

-miralty in 1838. He sate in Parliament from 1820 to 1841, 
a consistent Whig, acting and voting with Brougham, Den- 
man, and kiniosh ; and his name is honourably associ- 
ated with theirs in the great liberal movement effected by 
them in national education, in toleration, and, above all, in 
the ‘abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions, 
for which he toiled unceasingly till it was done. His elocu- 
tion was marred by ‘his voice, which was high and shrill, al- 
most shrieking in moments of excitement; but his speeches 
commanded attention by weight of matter, force of argu- 
ment, and earnestness of purpose. It would be flattery to call 
him a great judge; and perhaps it is fortunate for his fame 
that the Admiralty Court no longer challenges the same 
amount of critical attention which it commanded under Lord 
Stowell; for he is said to pique himself on the justness of 
his first impressions, and generally to act upon them. Tal- 
leyrand’s cynical maxim was, “ Distrust your first impulses, 
because they are commonly good;” but the reverse may be 
predicted of first impressions in a law case, unless we presup- 
pose a complete mastery of its legal relations and analogies, 
as well as an intuitive knowledge of the facts. Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s administration of justice, however, has not been unsatis- 
factory on the whole; and the last important judgment deli- 
vered by him shows that his judicial powers are undecayed. 
He is another instance of the wonderful examples recently 
accumulated of old men rising superior to the weight of years 
and proudly defying Time. That judgment, involving the 
most embarrassing of problems, whether, a large section of 
the Church are or are not flying in the face of its articles, has 
been partly annulled on appeal, but it is a memorable exam- 
ple of the intellectual powers of a jurist and theologian 
past eighty. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a court of 
appeal composed of the principal judges and ex judges of the 
superior courts. It is little known to the public, except by 
its judgments in Indian cases between parties with unpro- 
nounceable names, collectively pronounced, and it has no 
distinct personality to be sketched. 

In consequeuce of the judgment delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor in the Williams and Wilson (Hssays and Reviews) 
cases, the competency of this court, as a court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical matters, has been vehemently assailed, especially 
in the Quarterly Review, in which it iscontended that the clergy 
should be absolute judges of doctrine in all cases. But it 
seems to be forgotten that the clergy do not constitute the 
Oburch ; and most reasonable people will be of opinion that 
the lay element is especially required in a tribunal which 
decides, in the last resort, an ecclesiastical question, involving 
not merely doctrinal points, but temporal rights. It will be 
an evil day for the clergy when the majority are left free to 
persecute the minority. 

A distinct personality is also wanting tothe tribunal 
which finds an appropriate — amongst Mr. R. Doyle’s 
humorous and thoughtful illustrations of “ Manners and 
Oustoms of ye Englyshe in 1849.” No 16 is headed “ Highest 
Court of Law in ye Kyngdom.” “Ye lords Hearying 
Appeals.” It re ts the finest saloon in Europe, with 
the Lord on the woolsack ; the counsel 

him; one lord reading a “ Bluebook -” another, with 





He had | » 


arms, asleep ; and a third (a striking likeness of Lord Brough- 
9 ag pre he an attitude of mingled weariness and 
irrita! . It is undeniable that this is hardly a caricature of a 
court Ww: can overrule, one after the other if it pleases, the 
pene of the highest tribunals in England, Scotland, and 
ee Four peers being a quorum, three lay 
lord and a ishop are regularly told off to make @ court: the 
egeregate is the “ Highest Court of Law in ye Kyngdom :” and 
(wonder of wonders !) all who take, or have taken, part in its 
proceed maintain confidently that it works well. 
These sketches, however slight and imperfect, may help to 
verify or correct the popular estimate of the Bench. If it can 
boast of no brilliant constellations, or luminaries, it is marked 

by no positive specks ; and we should be puzzled to name a 
period when its members were less open to grave criticism or 
reproach. The want of polished demeanour in two or three 
is not peculiar to the judicial body of our time ; and far worse 
blemishes are suggested in connexion with illustrious names 
by the most cursory glance at our forensic annals. ; 

Lord Mansfield, as may be read in Junius, was plausibly 
accused of exalting the Fan on i of the Crown at the 
expense of the gre f of the subject—of undermining the 
common law, and of misdirecting juries for personal or 
political objects. On his retirement, Thurlow, then Chan- 
cellor, said that he “ hesitated long between the corruption of 
Buller and the intem ce of Kenyon,” adding most 
gratahouse as regards Kenyon,“ not but what there was a 

——d deal of intem ce is Buller’s corruption, and a 
d——d deal of corruption in Kenyon’s intemperance.” The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Pitt, placed a veio on the nomination of 
Hemet whom he a asec" a — — 

seen try a case ecting politi rights in a close ug! 
belonging to his (the judge’s) family. 

Kenyon has left a t and well earned name; yet he in- 
dulged many pecularities of opinion, nay, many strong pre- 
judices, which worked injustice. His parsimonious meanness 
in dress equipage, and style of living, was proverbial; and his 
fondness for introducing supposed quotations from the 
classics ludicrously misunderstood, was so inveterate as to 
provoke the rebuke of George III. “ Pray, my lord, keep to 
your good law, and give us no more of your bad Latin.” In 
the amusing y, entitled, “ Westminister Hall,” he is 
represented as addressing the jury, “ Having thus discharged 
your conscience, gentlemen, you may retire to your homes in 
peace, with the delightful consciousness of ha 
your duties well, and may lay your heads on your pillows, 
and say, Aut Cesar aut nullus.” In Coleridge’s “Table 
Talk” he is stated to have said, “ Above all, gentlemen, 
need I name to you the Emperor Julian, who was so celebrated 
for the practice of every Christian virtue, that he was called 
Julian the Apostle.’ Granting that sundry barons of the 
exchequer need Latin authorities to be translated for them, they 
do not parade their ignorance in this fashion. i 

Lord Kenyon’s undue partiality for Erskine is fixed by a 
happy quotation of Law’s (Lord Ellenborough), in reply to an 
angry explosion of the favourite :— 

Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox. Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis. 


Lord Ellenborough, on succeeding Lord Kenyon, declared 
that no gentleman should be subjected to the indignities which 
he himself had endured from, or seen inflicted by, his prede- 
one ord: aot, wo ae ae ogy his bead But with 
all his gran es, he ts. A poli opponent, 
like Lord Cochrane (afterwards Karl of Dundonald), had small 
chance of justice at his hands; he would fain have silenced 
altogether defendants charged with offences against “4 
like the publishers of Tom Paine; and in his eyes a libel 
against persons in authority was a crime more dangerous to 
the public than housebreaking. ° 

Talfourd introducés an amusing anecdote in his “ Vacation 
Rambles,” in these words :—*“ Lord Ellenborough had come 
down after an interval, during which his substitutes had made 
slow progress, and was rushing through the list like a rhinoceros 
through a sugar plantation, or a common serjeant, in the 
evening, through a paper of petty larcenies; but just as he 
had non-suited the plaintiff in the twenty second cause, whiclf 
the plaintiff’s attorney hail thought safe till the end of a week, 
and was about to retire to his turtle, with the conviction of 
having done a very good morning’s work, &c.” This some- 
what diminishes our admiration for the exploit (mentioned to 
his honour in the House of Commons at the time), that he 
had disposed of a Guildhall cause list containing 588 causes. 

His lordship’s promise of civility to the bar does not seem 
to have implied affability. Lord Brougham was told by a 
learned serjeant that, at the table at Serjeant’s Inn, where the 
judges dine with their brethren of the coif, the etiquette was 
never to say a word after the chief justice, nor ever to begin 
any topic of conversation. “He was treated with fully more 
than the obsequious deference shown at court to the sovereign 
himself.” It must be admitted that his surliness was redeemed 
by humour; as in his encouraging remark to the tyro who 
stammered out, ‘“ My lords, my unfortunate client—my unfor- 
tunate client.”—* Go on, sir; so far the court is quite with 
you.” Orin his reply to Mr. Preston, who, after occupying 
an entire day amid the yawns of the court, appealed to know 
when it would be their lordships’ pleasure to hear the re- 
mainder of his argument. “Mr. Preston, we are bound to 
hear you, and shall do so in due course; the court has no 
pleasure in the matter.” 

It may fairly be inferred that other judges did not think it 
necessary to listen, or pretend to listen, to all that was for- 
mally addressed to them, when we learn that Lord Mansfield, 
the prince of courtesy, was in the habit of reading newspapers 
and answering letters in court. Lord Eldon did so too; and 
Lord Abinger would do it ostentatiously and offensively, to 
mark his contempt for the advocate. Lord Clare, who had a 
life-long feud with Curran, beginning with a duel, once 
brought a Newfoundland dog iuto a court, and gave it his ex- 
clusive attention whilst Curran was speaking. The counsel 
paused. “ Proceed, Mr. Curran ; pray proceed,” said the Lord 
Chancellor, looking up, with his hand on the head of his ca- 
nine companion. “I will p , my lord, when your lord- 
ships have concluded your consultation.” 

Anecdotes abound of Chief-Justice Willes’s gallantry, not 
to say profligacy, which we cannot venture to reproduce; and 
Boswell reports a conversation with Johnson, in 1778, which 
aoe to have been ted by some judicial larity. 
“On the same evening, he would not allow that the private 
life of a judge, in England, was required to be so strictly de- 
corous as I supposed. ‘ Why, then, sir” said I, ‘according to 
your account, an English judge must just live like a gentle- 
man.’ Johnson: ‘ Yes, sir, if he can.’” 

When Lord en (Henley) was Master of the Rolls, 
he requested leave of the King to discontinue the evening sit- 
tings of his court; and on g called on for a reason, re- 
plied, “ Because, please your Majesty, I am always drunk after 





dinner.” The er, Onslow, was ———s that he had 
t) 


been stopped in Parliament Street through of 
a carmnany and was told that the Lord Obancelloe (ortilog- 


g performed |. 





ton) had experienced a considerable delay from the same 
cause. “ Well,” said the Speaker, “ did not his lordship show 
him the mace, and strike him dumb?” “No,” it was replied, 
“he did not; but he swore by God that, if he had been in hig 
private coach, he would have got out and beat the d——q 
rascal to a jelly.” 

When Hone, under a trial for a profane parody, was quoting 

from sceptical writers in his defence, one of hig 
a was overheard declaring to a mae. that he would 
be to h—— if he would sit there and hear the Christian 
religion abused.” Itshould be remembered, in mitigation, that 
swearing and drinking were then not deemed incompatible 
with the habits and manners of gue society. Even the 
pious Eldon was frequently guilty of an oath. 

Within the memory cf the senior members of the profes- 
sion, the Court of Exchequer was stated to be composed of 
one judge, who was a gentleman and no lawyer ; a second, 
who was a lawyer and no gentleman; a third, who was 
neither; and a fourth, who was both. This description, in 
which strict accuracy may have been sacrificed to antithesi 
recalls Charles Lamb’s jocular remark on his four friends of 
the Lake school—that one would tell a lie, but would not pick 
a pocket ; another would pick a pocket but would not tell a 
lie ; a third would do néither; and a fourth would do both— 
selecting, of course, the professed moralist for the climax. 

The gentleman-judge, not a lawyer, was Baron Graham; 
and some curious stories are told of his uniform politeness on 
the bench. In his day, it was usual to suspend judgment in 
criminal cases till the conclusion of the assizes and deliver all 
the sentences in a lump. A name had been accidentally 
omitted in the list of capital punishments, of which he was 
reminded on coming to the end of the list. “Oh, yes, I see, 
John Thomson—John Thomson, I beg your pardon: you 
also are to be hanged by the neck till you are dead, and may 
the Lord have mercy on your miserable soul, too.” 

This is not so bad as the hanging judge, once frequently 
discoverable on the bench. One of the most repulsive speci- 
mens has been handed down to lasting ignominy bya 
couplet of Pope’s :— 

Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page. 

Johnson records that, at the trial of Savage for murder, 
Page concluded an inflammatory address to the jury in this 

on :— 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. 
Savage is a very great man, a much greater man than you or 
I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much 
finer clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; 
that he has abundance of money in his pocket, much more 
money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; but, pen 
tlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of the 
jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you or me, gentle- 
men of the jury ?” 


The testy judge has been most effectively laughed down b 
the inimitable sketch of Mr. Justice Starleigh, in the Pickwi 
trial; and we should not be sorry if the same powerful 
satirist would deal in the same summary fashion with the 
joking judge; although, if learning, capacity, and accomplish- 
ment could ever redeem the character from censure, it would 
have been so redeemed by the late Sir James Alderson. But 
we may safely trust to public opinion and the press to apply 
the corrective to all these minor or exceptional blemishes. 
High functionaries of all kinds now act too much in the open 

lare of day to take liberties or indulge humours; whilst the 
Spaces of promotion are too sure of being called to a 
speedy account to risk a bad or even a fairly questionable ap- 
pointment. Whilst feeling and fully admitting, therefore, 
that there is room for improvement in the judicial body as 
they stand, we really see no immediate reason for grave com- 
plaint, apprehension, or regret concerning them. 


— 


AN AUTOCRAT IN HAIR. 


The two great reigning hair-dressers of the day are Felix 
and Petrus. The former has been the Empress’s hair-dresser 
from the time of her elevation to the throne until a few months 
ago, when he lost his post through having weakly yielded to 
the seduction of an enormous bribe, allowing a lady of the 
Court to have a duplicate of a head-dress made for the 
Empress, which duplicate the lady in question yowed, by all 
the saints in the calendar, not to let any human eye behold in 
Paris, promising to take it off with her to the South of France 
that very day, Tnstead of which she wickedly postponed her 
journey, and made her appearance at the Tuileries, wearing 
the fac simile of the Empress’s head-gear. Though Felix, by 
thus violating his en ment never to let any one have 4 
copy ot anything he should invent for Her Majesty until after 
the latter had worn it, lost his place and the handsome emolt- 
ments attached to it, he is still the first artist of Paris in his 
own line. But he is an absolute despot, and suffers no cus 
tomer to have any voice as to what he shall do with her hair. 
A few evenings ago, being in attendance on the Duchess of 
——, he entered her dressing-room, as usual, with the air of 
an autocrat. : 

“What dress do you wear to-vight, Madame?” enquired 
Felix, leisurely drawing off his white kid gloves, as he ap 
proached the dressing-table, on which was laid out a magnili- 
cent set of coral ornaments. 

“A white moire antique,” replied the Duchess. ’ 

“White moire,” said the artist, with a dissatisfied shrug. 
“The moire is very commonplace.—All the butchers’ wives 
wear white moire.” 

“ My dress is really very beautiful,” returned the duchess, 
humbly, “and certainly you won’t she many butchers’ wives 
with such lace as that!” she continued, with a wave of the 
hand towards the opening door through which her maid was 
entering, with the dress extended ; its lustrous tissue almost 
hidden under the splendid overskirt of point de Venise. 

“With the lace it may pass muster,” deigned to say the 
artiste, with a second shrug; “but, as for the coral, it will dot 
be becoming to your style of face.” - 

“ But, Monsieur Felix, I am so fondofit! I thought of ask- 
ing you to dress my hair, with double braids, and these 
beautiful coral beads twisted in among the braids.” 

“But, Madame, your fancies are nothing to me. I can — 
dress your hair according to my own inspirations, not accor® 
Ing to yours. It is I, and not you, who am your hair-drees® 
Coral is heavy, Anglican, fit only for creoles. A wreath 
pomegranate blossoms would become you admirably. 

“ Nevertheless; Monsieur Felix,” murmured the ag 

“Tf you have not confidence in me, Madame, call in ano 
artist! I ar& responsible for the good looks of we clients 
returned the artiste bn drawing on his gloves, 
moving towards the door. 

The moment was critical. In another minute the ca) = ah 
autocrat would have re-entered his t coupé, and ba 
been on his way to the dress-room 0 some more pliant 
client n 
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“Justine!” said the duchess, addressing her maid, “take 
away these ornaments, and bring the box of pomegranate- 


flowers. 

“Anda few diamonds,” added the autocrat, replacing his 

es in his pocket, and taking up a comb. 

The only hair-dresser who pretends to dispute the supre- 
macy of Felix is Petrus, the -dresser of the Grand Duchess 
of n, who passes his existence in a state of vibration be- 
tween Paris and Baden. Petrus is, in reality, as autocratic as 
Felix, but he is the most adroit and delicate of flatterers, 
never aseumes an air of command, but contents himself with 
leading instead of driving. 

Tf Petras is about to ornament the head of a brunette, he 
takes occasion to remark that all the great historic women 
were dark, and expatiates on Miriam, Judith, Semiramis, Lu- 
cretia, Rachel, bran, and so on. dwelling on their “ mag- 
Sabet bo encny on timate ae shceshiy otro 
happens 0 gon a le, he remar 
“when God created a companion for Adam, he men her your 
hair and lustrous tresses ; and if any proof were needed of the 
superiority of your shade of hair, it would be found in the fact 
that among our old German ancestors the brunettes powdered 

-dust among their dark locks.” If he be called to give 

e aid of his art to ladies among whose black or golden hai 
the silver lines are beginning to show themselves he reminds 
them that white hair was the “ a. in the time of Louis 
XV., and prophecies a speedy revival of the same preference. 
“In a short time ladies will wear powder, and you will see 
how charmingly becoming this fashion will be for your smooth 
and ful forehead.” The inexhaustible flattery of the 
Grand Ducal hair-dresser has an agreeable and acceptable 
comment for all his customers.—Letter from Paris. 

ooo 


SHOEBURYNESS. 


A dozen years ago Shoeburyness was a quiet out-of-the- 
world corner of Essex, unknown and unfrequented. The 
tides of old Father Thames crept up its dead sandy flats and 
rippled out again, bringing the crabs and flounders in and 
washing them back, as they have done since Earl Godwin’s 
farm was overwhelmed by the sea. The only life in the place, 
except the gulls and curlews and sandpipers, was an occasion- 
al fishing smack stealing round by Foulness and Havengore 
to the Crouch ; or a shrimper stranded; or a barge waiting 
for a load of straw or corn upon the flats. But nature made 
it for.a t artillery practice-ground, where all the guns that 
art could invent or forgers turn out might blaze away in 
— safety to anything but the fishes. Accordingly Shoe- 

uryness became the metropolis of those benevolent experi- 
ments which, at the cost of millions of gold, and the expendi- 
ture of thousands of tons of metal and magazines full of 
powder, the State has been carrying out. The vast expanse 
of shore stretches at low water to an incredible distance; and, 
as for sea range, if a ball could be thrown all the way to Rot- 
terdam, the course is clear. Upon Shoeburyness, then, the 
gunners and the armour-platers have pitched their camp, and 
an extraordinary sight it makes. Buildings, residences, 
barracks, sheds, storehouses have grown up; permanent rail- 
roads have been laid down; the ground is covered with 
mountains of shot and shell, and cumbered with great and 
little canuon; while embrasures, batteries, platforms, and 
gabions make the spot look like a tremendous fortress without 
any Visible plan. Far out on the sands seawards there stretch 
long-legged frames, the machinery for testing the mysteries of 
“initial velocity” and “ elevation,” and the whole place is alive 
with the handsome uniforms of the horse and foot artillery. 

But the objects that most attract the visitor’s eye are the 
ponderous targets everywhere stuck up, one behind the other, 
at high-water mark, and the guns whose great black jaws 
gape opposite to them. Never since Tubal Cain blew the 
first blacksmith’s fire up was such work seen with iron and 
steel. All these massive piles of plate and timber, which louk 
like fragments of the wall of some Titanic city, are pitted, 
punched, scored, smashed, riddled, and battered out of shape 
and make. Great sheets of solid metal, as long and broad as 
the floor of a room, and varying in thickness from two inches 
to half a foot, with heavy bulks of timber, iron skins, and 
gigantic ship-knees behind all, are gouged and drilled into 

ged holes, with a dust of metal and wooden splinters all 
about them. In some cases the bolt or ball has crashed into 
the sheet up to the base, and there hung, in such a weld of 
twisted and riveted fibre as forge never saw. In others it 
has smashed itself flat upon its own mark, making a de- 
vil’s jelly of plate and ball and backing. In others, 
again, the chasms are cut through, with ragged edges 
in the skin and clean ones in the plate, the wood 
behind it hanging in ribands or dusted into pow- 
der. Bolts as thick as a wrist are tortured into 
curls and corkscrews, heavy nuts and washers driven inches 
deep into beams and backing, and the ground about is black 
and broken with the burrowing of the infernal hail that has 
followed these tremendous blows. Here and there, where 
cast-iron shots have struck, the plates are merely dinted with 
& bright hole, round the edges of which the metal is squeezed 
up as if it were something juicy. In other places the great 
slab of rolled or hammered iron has curled with the agony of 
the shock, starting all the bolts, and strewing the ground with 
their heads. And the visitor would notice, too, as he went 
the round of the Warrior target, the Chalmers target, the 
Clarke target, the Gloire target, and all the rest of these tremen- 
dous experimental butts, that at the lips of every jagged metal 
wound there is a kind of red ulcer, the oxidisa:ion produced 
by the instantaneous and awful flame of the impact; while, 
where the bolt or ball has torn its way through the tough iron, 
the sides of the cut are actually “ blved” like gunsmith’s fur- 
niture, by the same momentary and fiery heat of percussion. 

Such is the spectacle now to be seen on this corner of the 
Thames flats, and Hg to all this havoc are the guns that 
caused it: Mr. Lynall Thumas’s, Mr. Whitworth’s, Sir W. 
Armstrong’s, and “ Big Will” himself—a monster of the soda- 
water bottle order of beauty, with a machine like the lid ofa 
Well to shut up his grim mcuth from the weather. Nothing 
can be more interesting, nothing more wonderful, than the 
Telics of the combat between gun and plate, and especially of 
the last bout which the heavy artillery has been fighting with 
what is called the “small-plate target,” and which is supposed 
to. represent the side of La Flandre and La Gloire, and, in its 
present perforated se dejected state, the condition of those 
vatsseaur if they should be tempted to try conclusions 
With British gunners. But the public takes the picturesque- 
nesa, the interest, and the wonder for granted ; what it wants 
to know, in brief, is the practical result of the late experiments. 
This is what we wish to convey to it, without scientific detail, 
ore honestly, and practically. 

And first as to the present position of this eternal duel be- 
tween the ns and the we As matters stand, the 
guns have all to nothing the of it; the shipbuilders have 
stuck up: betore them as much iron upon wood and wood upon 


pre as ye bgp traryyets There Be Poa: bean on for in- 
where, a strong p) and scan , eight 
halfinch iron sheets, @ 4a Monitor, have been screwed toge 
ther, but they have gone like wet brown paper before the 
ger. The guns, then, have the best of it—even the 
French targets, which contain splendid iron, although it is said 
that we have'a sheet too little in our experiment. hat, how- 
ever, may pass; what can be got to float can also be punched 
and shivered into flinders by the wea) at Shoeburyness. 
ty a eer a at nae with steel, an Pom 
s true of the last year or two. Cast- 
iron is done with—it is useless plates ; steel or chilled 
iron is henceforth the oaly material for shot and shell. These 
great torn breaches in four and six inch slabs have all been 
made with steel shot, and till the ship-men find some way of 
pple sar ays | their plates, nothing floating can keep out a 
thunderbolt of Knapp’s, or Palliser’s, or Whitworth’s-—Lon- 
don Telegraph, August 11. 
_ Oo 
FINIS POLONLZ. 

After reading the gloomy narrative which we published 
yesterday it is hard to believe but that the end of Poland has 
indeed come. The insurrection which burst out with such 
suddenness last year, and seemed to be the common impulse 
of a people maddened by long oppression, has been slowly but 
surely put down, and the Russian Government can now take 
vengeance at its leisure. Count Berg has just made an exam- 
ple of the ge Ritmo wre ony The conduct of such a rising, 
he probably thinks, cannot be too strictly investigated, nor its 
chiefs too severely punished. It was the most courageous and 
in some respects the most formidable rebellion that his Gov- 
ernment had ever known. The Poles, without concert or 
preparation, rose suddenly all through the kingdom, and for 
nearly a year kept up a partisan warfare which employed 
every regiment that Russie could bring into the field. And this 
outbreak was more dangerous than that of the last generation, 
because in the West of Europe two powerful Empires were 
agitated - 5 the news and seemed to be on the verge of inter- 
ference. When we recollect the events of last year, the length 
of the struggle and its fierceness, the cruelties practised on 
both sides, the commotion in France 2nd Le pees the sharp 
correspondence between Prince Gortschakoff and his adver- 
saries, the excitement of the Russian people, the hard-won 
victory of the Russian army, and the danger of a general war 
which the Empire escaped, we cannot wonder that Count 
Berg should resolve to stamp out the last embers of the insur- 
rection. For months there has been an investigation into 
the secret history of these events, and as each step of the in- 
quiry disclosed new criminals, so the gallows or the firing 
party have done their work, and trains of prisoners have been 
sent off into the depths of Russia. At last we are told that 
the proceedings of the National Government of Poland have 
been fully disclosed, and as a result five of the leaders have 
been just executed at Warsaw on the glacis of the fortress. 


wonderful organizations that have ever existed. It is gene- 
rally with something like incredulity that we hear of secret 
political societies, with their passwords, their mysterious meet- 
ings, their agents ubiquitous and unknown, their powerful 
influence over the minus of the people. We are often in- 
clined to associate ali this machinery with the mania of vain 


frightening weak Governments, the societies-have little effect 


throw of British rule. All the influence of the Government, 


persed over a large district, and consisting of men almost des- 


something unknown in Great Britain, and the fidelity which 


ill-governed, or fancies itself so, there is no limit to the fidelity 


yond a doubt. 
This supreme b iy appointed officers, and even a 


this National Government. There was a special central 


been paraded before him. 
but it should not be lost. It is with no desire to escape from 


Cuused the agony of Poland to be overlooked, and the com 





iron as can be made to float at sea, and the result is “ destruc- | of 


placency of the 
England 


organization at Warsaw, and local administrations, to the 
number of eight, in the different provinces. After the 10th of 
October, 1863,—that. is, when the insurrection was almost 
hopeless,—a change tvok place, and in place of the Council | poor guardsman Cooper, whose long agonies have ended at 
one chief was recognized as the absolute leader of the whole | last in death. The fatal shot that struck him is the one and 
revolution. This was Romuald Trangutt, formerly a colonél| only misadventure of a most successful meeting ; but, single as 
in the Russian service, and the chief of the five who suffered | it was, it cast a gloom over all the later proceedings. How 
the other day. For three months the Government carried on | wonderful is the contrast of the value set on life in times of 
its operations by meeting at the bouses of one or two faithful | 
friends ; but after the apprehension of some of their number | whole regiment into the sky, and it is simply regarded as an- 
in January last they only corresponded by means of women, | other incident in the hitherto fruitless siege of Richmond; at 
some ot whom are among the condemned at the recent trials. | Wimbledon, a private of the Household Troops gets a bullet 
But, whatever the skill or devotion of these patriots, both | through his I 
men and women, the defeat of the insurrection in the field| ridges are forbidden, lest the sufferer in the hospital tent 
made all exertions useless. They have. been hunted out, tried, | should miss a chance for life. His chance is over, however; 
shot,hanged, or banished. The people of Warsaw the other day | but, beside the creditable and natural sympathy which sur- 
assembled in crowds to see the last representatives of the | rounded the solitary victim of a great holiday, there undoubt- 
revolution meet their fate. But the spectacle was intended | edly sprang up among the public a new and vivid interest in 
for all Europe. Every Frenchman and every Englishman | the patient who had sustained euch an injury, and yet lived on, 
may consider that the crowning act of Russian vengeance has | Human nature loves that which exalts its power and gives it 


responsibility, or to make excuses for selfishness, that we say, | ceived. ! n 
it should be studied even more by the French than by the | shot or stabbed through the chest it must be a question of 
people of this country. The oppression of Denmark has | hours with him; and popular opinion became intensely en- 


of France has been thwarted by the success of the Russian 
armies, Most people have thought that the conduct of the 
Emperor of the French with respect to Denmark was inspired 
by @ desire to retaliate on England for refusing to accompany 
into a Polish war. It may be that this is true, for the 
case of France with the pe to Poland bears a great reembl- 
ance to that of England with respect to Denmark. We, in 
accordance with a settled policy, declined to make war — 
the Russian Empire. who was on the brink of a de- 
claration of hostilities, drew back, and allowed the nation 
which had hoped so much from her, which had risen in rebel- 
lion in reliance on her, whose insurrection she had stimulated 
by money, arms, and promises, to be crushed. In revenge 
rance refused to move in defence of a nation in which the 
people of this country took a peculiar interest. Both nations 
have seen ve policies disregarded by three North- 
ern Powers. Yet at the present time there is a general ten- 
dency to rail against England, forgetting that France has suf- 
fi a more severe check, and has seen the nation whose 
champion she was, subjected to calamities far greater than 
any that Denmark has had to suffer. After all, the latter State 
escapes with its original national territory untouched, and if 
its statesmen would have listened to advice it would 
have obtained better terms. But Poland, which was from first 
to last encouraged and supported by Franee, now lies crushed 
and bleeding, never to rise again. The tradition which for 
more than thirty years has made the French Legislature and 
press prote-t against the dominion of Russia must now be for- 
gotten, If France, last year, could not act without the aid of 
this country, its Government ought not to have held out false 
hopes to the insurgents—it ought not to have talked so much 
of its mission and its bayonets, and of driving the Russian 
hordes from the Vistula. We cannot but think that in both 
cases the same influence has been at work on our two nations. 
In spite of traditions, in spite of a so-called European policy 
there isa great disinclination among both Frenchmen and 
Englishmen to go to war, without a very powerful motive. 
There are some causes for which each nation would fight, but 
neither can be depended upon to draw the sword in a foreign 
quarrel, especially if the difficulties of the enterprise are great 
and the probable burdens heavy. It was this feeling which 
stayed the hand of France last year, and of England the other 
day. Both yield to the same weakness, and there is no reason 
that we alone should be taunted with it.—TZimes, August 18. 


—_—_—__>__—_ 


A TREATY EXACTED BY FORCE. 


The recent intelligence from India records particulars of a 
strange, and indeed unprecedented outrage on the Indian 
Government and the British nation. The Hon. Ashley Eden 
is secretary to the Government of Bengal, and that Govern- 
ment, wishing to effect better relations of trade with a tribe 
of semi-savages in Bhootan, a province adjacent to our own 
of Assam, sent this honourable gentleman to work the enchant- 
ment. No pains appear to have been previously taken to 


This National Government was certainly one of the most| ascertain in the slightest degree how such an offer would be 


received. Some tact and judgment were clearly indispensable 
for such a mission, and how far the Hon. Mr. Ashley Eden 
possessed these requisites, the sequel will show. Heset out 
with his treaty in his pocket, and found when he placed his 
feet on the Bhootan territory that the people were opposed to 
his progress, The populations of the villages which lay in 


and mischievous men for making themselves important, and | his course turned out, and showed the most unmistakeable 
to believe that, beyond delighting crazy students and| hostility. But instead of turning back, as a wise man under 


the circumstances would have done, he declared that 


on politics. But the example of Ireland should teach us what | difficulties only nerved his determination. When he reached 
such organizations may produce. There, sometimes on a|the Court of Bhootan, new indignities awaited him. “The 
small, sometimes on a large scale, there have been societies | people,” says the narrator, “seized him by the beard and 
for the perpetration of murder or arson, and even for the over-| hair, took betel from their mouths and made him eat it, and 


insulted the party in many other grievous ways. The Bhoot- 


all the cleverness of the police, have generally been insufficient | eas would not, of course, look at the treaty which Mr. Eden 
to discover what was known to hundreds of members dis-| was authorised to enter into with them. 


hey rejected that 
with scorn. But they drew up one ofa different character 


titute of means and education. The pleasure of conspiracy is| and placed it before Mr. Eden and required him to sign it. 


Whether he resisted or not I cannot tell ; but the fact is un- 


binds each member of the brotherhood to the rest is a virtue | questionable that the Envoy of Her Majesty’s Government 
for which we have no occasion. But in a country which is| did sign that treaty! Now, what this treaty did was to cede 


the whole of our neighbouring State of Assam, without limit 


with which conspirators will stand by one another, and to] or conJitions, absolutely and unconditionally, to the half- 
the cunning with which they wiil outwit a Governmnt. In 
this Polish insurrection, although the rising was almost spon-| We have quoted enough. If this incident had been met with 
taneous, the conduct of affairs soon passed into the hands of a| in a work of fiction, it would have deen deemed too improba- 
few men whom the wholeband of patriots obeyed. Although | able for belief. The beauty of the whole affair is that the 
the accounts that reached us of the rebellion were obscure, | Bhooteas intend to hold us to the terms of a treaty thus 
ecagpereted, and contradictory, so that we have as yet no cer- | obtained.—_Huropean Times, August 6. 

tain knowledge of its course, yet the subjection of the princi- 

pal military leaders to a sort of Council at Warsaw was be- 


naked savages who stood yelling their demands in his ear.” 


“ Notwithstanding all reports to the contrary, an expedition- 
ary force will proceed to Bhootan in the coming cold season. 
Preparations are quietly but steadily going on in Fort William 


Commander-in-chief; t issued proclamations which were | withthis view. Government has instituted inquiries as to how 
oheyed, it was intrusted with the duty of procuring arms, it | jight the two regiments at the presidency—the 25th and 40th 
was supposed to be in communication with the most import-| NI.—can march, what number of mules they will require for” 
ant Continental Governments. It is probable that at the baggage purposes, and what arrangements are necessary re- 
height of theinsurrection the Russian authorities, though in | garding shoes, warm clothing, &c. The Eurasian Mountain 
possession of Warsaw, and having every house and every T 

apartment under strict watch, did not know the names of the|}some European Troops will be sent also. H.M.’s 27th 
men who were the accepted leaders of the rebellion. But Regiment, now at Dinapore, is named as the corps likely to 
after some months passed in investigating the matter they | supply the European portion of the expedition.”—Bengal 
apesered to be at length well informed of the constitution | Hurkaru, June 22. 
0! 


rain Buttery is to accompany these regiments, and probably 


—_———__>——_——— 


A BULLET IN THE BODY. 
A national interest has attached all along to the case of the 


peace and times of war! Before Petersburg, Grant blows a 


encouragement against the destruction that it shrinks from ; 


The lesson is a sad one for the philanthropists of the West, | and this accounts for the immense appetite with which cases 


of recovery from grave accidents and injuries are always re- 
he popular opinion certainly is, that when a man is 


-| gaged in the case when the Guardsman not only did not die, 


ntinent at what it considers the humiliation | but rallied. He was hit almost as badly as@ man could be; 
makes it forget how much the traditional policy | he was stooping so as to bring the organs of the chest close 





y, and the bands cease to play, and blank cart- 
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and the Enfield bull through a target of 
=. pasteboard ep mag Soy 
back close to the spine, and all but emerged at the up- 


posite nipple. The post-mortem examination has revealed its | these 


exact course; it penetrated the thick and fleshy muscles close 
to the spine, passed through the lower lobe of the left lung, 
and embedded itself in the flesh and integuments between 
the third and fourth ribs on the left. That a man 

survive such an injury eight-and-torty hours seemed strange 
indeed, though medical annals are full of parallel cases, and 
many @ soldier is alive with a similar wound. There is 
a grim tradition in the service that when the jucior captain 
is bit in the chest and spits blood, the surgeon must turn 
round and congratulate the senior lieutenant “ on his promo- 
tion.” But a good constitution makes a hard battle against 
the gravest hurt, so long as existence is not rendered actually 
impossible by the organic damage; “ while there is life there 
is hore” isa maxim which has long ago inscribed upon the 
mind of every doctor wLo knew his trade. There are two 
well known preparations at the Royal College of Surgeons 
which show the wonderful skill of nature at mend the 
disasters of this unlucky body which we inhabit. One is the 
chest of an unfortunate person, through whom the shaft of a 
chaise was driven bodily, pinning him to the wall. The 
chasm in the chest healed, was actually filled up by the vis 
medwcatriz with e, in place of shattered ribs and tattered 
flesh, and the man lived ten years afterwards. The other 
case is that of a Prussian sailor, through whose body the iron 
spike of the stunsail boom passed, with its jagged notches and 
rough angles, That man also lived and went to sea again, 
and served as an able-bodied sailor, though the daylight had 
been let into him from side to side in this terrible way. 

But now that public interest is m into regret and 
disappointment at the issue of pook Cooper's case,a very serious 
question arises among the “medicos,” and one w only 
shows that even in surgery, by far the strongest point of 
modern therapeutics, we are in a very r wuy indeed. 
Sensible people have for many years abandoned the supersti- 
tion that m ne, as practised among us, is an ig but an 
imperfect and empirical set of experiments. The best men 
are those who meddle least with Nature, and who are most 
humble in attempting to get hold of her views of a case. 
There are specialists,there are lady-doctors,there are speculum- 
men, and the rest of them; but Heaven only knows the 
statistics of the victims who “die of the doctor.” But in 
surgery, which has also been growing conservative instead of 
“‘slashing,” the public had confidence; yet what does it see? 
It sees a famous professor groping in the wound of Garibaldi 
and finding no bullet, while a little grey Frenchman pokes 
a bit of china pencil into the hole and finds it marked with 
lead, extracts the token of Italy’s gratitude, and saves a hero. 
It sees now a tremendous discussion arising as to whether the 
bullet, which could be plainly felt under the skin of the poor 
guardsman ought or ought not to have been extracted. “ on 
— se y ove Dae forbid that ~ should pretend to 

ecide “ where doctors disagree ;” but it is v painful to 
know that there was a chance lost for Come fi makes one 
wish, with ardent but useless wishing, that the ball had gone 
clean a the man; then at least the doctors would not 
have doubted. As it was, the ball, after lodging invitingly 
for a time within reach, slipped back into the cavity of the 
chest, and was found loose where the diaphragm is attached to 
the spine. Of course,‘no scientific explanation is necessary to 
show that an Enfield bullet, rambling about a wounded chest, 
is not conducive to recovery. Congéstion of the uninjured lung 
set in. The man sank fast, and died at the end of all the hope 
and all the discussion, certainly partly—perhaps wholly— 
through the fact that the bullet was not extracted. 

We publish a letter from an experienced surgeon, which 
takes a view decidedly at variance with that of the gentlemen 
who conducted Cooper’s sad case. It contains what seems 
an exact parallel to the wound of Cooper, where the lung was 
also injured, the builet lodged in almost precisely the same 
way, and yet, being extracted at once, the man recovered. 
The ponderous professional influence of the Lancet goes the 
other way; but then the namesake of the little weapon that 
stabbed Cavour, and slew its thousands fifty years ago, is 
rather of the opinion of Moliere’s doctor, namely, that a pa- 
tient had better die secundum artem than live by heterodox 
means. We, the public, on the contrary, want to live, and 
care very litthe whether we are cured by hook or by crook; 
and it is depressing, although gunshot wounds are not com- 
mon, that our surgeons should be squabbling over such a sim- 
ple point as to whether you should take a ball out of a body 
when you can see and feel it. We know that Epamiaondas 
died at Leuctra as soon as he pulled the spear out of his side; 
we know that we shall be overwhelmed with big words like 
“emphysema,” “pysmia,” “collapse,” and all the rest of 
the things that might have happened if the bullet had not 
been left to slide back into that desperate wound. We are 
very humble under dread of the doctor’s dictionary ; we will 
not fight with the pea against lancets, and probes, and hyste- 
rotomes, and the tremendous armoury of the surgical cutlers ; 
all we say is that, were we markers at Wimbledon, we should 
like to be sure that the profession had made up its mind 
whether to leave an ounce of lead in a man’s body, when it 
can be got at without probing, is the kind of allopathic dose 
to ensure his recovery.— Telegraph, August 13. : 

—_- > -—- — 


UNION OF THE B.N. A. PROVINCES. 


At the public dinner given, last week, at Halifax, N.S., to 
the Canadian members of the Legislature and other guests, 
the Lieutenant Governor, Sir R. G. Mac Donnell alluded to 
the above subject, in terms thus reported. 


“ He felt that the proper place for Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive at such a time was by the side of the Mayor, and it was 
with feelings of the utmost sincerity that he extended a 
hearty welcome to our Canadian tellow-countrymen. He 
hoped their presence might hasten the arrival of the day 
when the British Provinces would no longer be kept apart by 
separate interests. He was pleased with having the opportu- 
nity of receiving them, because it was impossible for a large 
number of intelligent and influential public men and states- 
men to come among us from a contiguous portion of Her 
Majesty's dominions, without our gaining some benefits and 
reaping some advantage from their presence. These colonies 
had in his opinion, arri ed at that stage of progress which would 
justify them in drawing in the bonds of connection closer, and 
binding themselves together for purp%ses of mutual interest as 
well as national defence. A union would tend to increase the 
prosperity and wealth of the whole, and enable them to defy 
an enemy, no matter how insidious or determined. Could not 
the colonies, he asked, find a means to assimilate their 
currency get rid of conflicting tariffs, and harmonize discord- 
ant laws, and establish effective measures of mutual defence ? 

see no reason why the Provinces should not be 


He 
vnited, To effect a union upon an advantageous and satis- 


factory basis would of course be a work of time, but he looked 
upon the arrival of our Canadian friends here as the commence- 
ment ofa practical dealing with these concerns. Were 
Provinces once united, they would form an empire as re- 
markable for the intelligence of its ple as for its position 
and ability to resist the aggressions of a hostile power.” 

His Excellency was followed by Vice Admiral Sir James 
Hope, commanding on the station. 

“He ventured to hope that this meeting was the precursor 
of no ordinary e ents. They were assembled that night to 
meet their Canadian visitors, and why had these come? He 
might say that they had come to see what their friends of| 
these Lower Provinces were like, to note their resources an 
their institutions ; and their coming, he trusted, would tend to 
create that love of country, the want of bipery — — oe 
& large country small, and the possession of which has given 

tness wo ead but unimportant in respect to territory. 

e concluded by sa that he wished from his very heart 
that the object they all in view would be realized ere any 
great length of time.” 
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A Week at Home. 

Of English news, by the steamer of the 14th inst., there is 
scarcely a word, for Lord Palmerston’s appearance at. Brad- 
ford, to lay the first stone of the Exchange about to be built 
there, had no political significance. It did but show, for the 
hundredth time, how adroit his Lordship is in getting out of 
perplexities. The Yorkshire townsmen are mostly staunch 
Reformers ; and they who figured on this occasion had stored 
up against our jaunty Premier the charge of lukewarmness, if 
not of double-dealing, in the matter of all liberal measures. 
But the freshness of his green old age, the humour and point 
of his colloquial speeches, the happy audacity with which he 
takes credit for changes and improvements brought about in 
his own despite and not by his honest aid, the popular belief 
that he is more bold and decisive than his colleagues in 
foreign policy—these often combine to charm away any mani- 
festation toward himself of discontent with Whig rule, and 
in this instance secured the Prime Minister a reception that 
might have been envied by many a Prince. 

On the same day—it was Monday, the 8th inst.—a demon- 
stration of another kind took place in Dublin. Here it was 
the dead, and not the living, to whom honour was done. The 
foundation-stone for the pedestal of the proposed statue of 
Daniel O’Connell was laid, with much pomp, and amid a 
thronging concourse of spectators. Rude estimates are made 
of the number present, which was enormous; but the more 
striking and definite sense of the overwhelming multitude is 
conveyed in the fact, that the formal procession of the Trades’ 
Unions and others extended over a space of five miles. To 
the credit of the Dublin population be it recorded, that there 
was neither riot nor disorder.—Not so with the Orangemen 
of Belfast, who, on the fatal 12th of August, manifested their 
loyalty and religious faith by disgraceful attacks upon their 
Roman Catholic brethren. The blood of the contending 
parties was so hot, and conflicts were so numerous, that it 
was understood, at the latest date, that the military would be 
called out. 

But Ireland supplies us, this week, with several items of 
interest. . The most important perhaps relates to the emigra- 
tion to this country which, a while ago, had become abso- 
lutely alarming in its extent. We now learn that it has 
dropped off to very limited proportions, although the rate of 
passage has been lowered by the competing steamers that 
touch at Queenstown. The demand for labour at home du- 
ring the harvest seagon partly accounts for this fact; but we 
doubt not that it is all so in large measure attributable to the 
changed condition of affairs here. The class of Irishmen and 
women settled here, who have latterly made vast remittances 
to the old country to enable their brothers and sisters and 
cousins and relatives to join them, have mainly ceased to for- 
ward home these practical invitations. They fear that, liable 
or not liable, their coming friends would be forced to stand 
the hazard of the Draft ; they know too, by bitter experience, 
what a pernicious syutem of kidnapping has been established 
here, for supplying the U. S. Army with recruits. Add 
to this that our Government has also taken some pains to 
warn the thoughtless of the perils they encounter, in ac- 
cepting specious offers made to them of free or tempt- 
ingly cheap passages; it is not surprising that the rush of 
emigration is stayed. 

The Earl of Uarlisle—well known and much esteemed in 
this country—has passed over from the Vice-regal Lodge in 
the Pheenix Park to his estate, Castle Howard in Yorkshire, 
with no intention to re-assume the Lord-Lieutenantcy of Ire- 
land. He has served his country well, and acquired popula- 
rity by well-doing. We regret to see ill health assigned as 
the cause of his retreat. Perhaps, with his cultivated and 
literary tastes, he only wearies of a perpetual pageant. The 
names of the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Lans. 
downe have been mentioned in reference to the succession ; 
but both these English noblemen, and Irish landlords on a 
large scale, are understood to have declined the appointment. 
Rumour now points to Lord Wodehouse, one of the Under- 
Secretaries of State. He was the first British Minister 
sent to St. Petersburgh, after the Russian war, and remained 
there for two years. He is a man of ability and character, 
and would probably fill the office well. Possibly, it may be 
destined hereafter for Prince Alfred, unless the young sailor 
should presently be in demand as the first Regent of consoli- 





And this last chance allusion to Colonial affairs remind us 
of one bit of welcome news, by this arrival. The health of 
the Duke of Newcastle isso much improved, that he has been 
able to leave the metropolis, for his seat, Clumber Park in 
Nottinghamshire. May his Grace be restored, at no distant 
day, to an active place among her Majesty's councillors ! 

Continental Europe. 

Danger, that the conflict between Denmark and Germany 
might eventuate in a general war, having happily passed away, 
we do not propose to give up much space to all the circum- 
stances attending a return to peace. So far, the preliminary 
Treaty has alone been signed. Denmark is brought low 
indeed; but her enemies have not yet settled among them- 
selves how the newly-made spoil is to be appropriated- 
Nevertheless, there is one bit of information that falls grate- 
fully on the ear. A reduction in the Prussian Army is 
decreed. 

In another direction, too, a war-cloud may be melting away. 
It is now announced, and we hope on authority, that Spain 
has determined to restore the Chincha Islands to Peru. 

Paris is divided, as is not uncommon, between the frowns 
and the fétes of her master. The frowns have come in the 
shape of a state prosecution. Monsieur Garnier Pagés and a 
dozen other avowed Liberals and opponents of the Govern- 
ment met, and took counsel together coacerning the next 
election to the Legislature. Under a law, enacting that not 
more than twenty persons shall assemble for any particular 
purpose, these thirteen gentlemen have been condemned to 
pay a fine of five hundred francs each, while they had the 
satisfaction of inflicting, through their Counsels’ speeches, in- 
finite damage upon the Imperial system. The actual Emperor 
may be, and indeed is, himself too strong for his political ene- 
mies ; but, in the face of such proceedings as this, it is impossible 
that the system can survive him.—The coming fétes, that en- 
gross just now the volatile Parisian miné, are to take place in 
honour of a visit from the King of Spain, who has suddenly 
sprung from non-entity into personal consequence. Versailles 
is once more to glitter, as in the olden time; prodigal will be 
the expenditure ; and immense the éclat. Some persons think, 
however, that the times are too serious for such methods of 
exorcising the spirit of discontent. 

It is still asserted with confidence that ten thousand of the 
French troops in Mexico are to return home during the Au- 
tumn. When they actually embark at Vera Cruz, we shall 
credit the report. 


The War. 
Not believing as a general rule in the axiom that history 
repeats itself, we must ‘own that the military events of the 


day in Virginia sometimes bear a curious resemblance to those 


that have been already on record. Last week, we professed 
ignorance whether General Grant’s transfer of several corps, 
from a position threatening Petersburg to a positiou threaten- 
ing Richmond, was part of a plan for again changing his ob- 
ject of attack and devoting himself to the capture of the latter 
city, or whether it was designed as a feint. The omniscient 
critics tell you—some one thing, some another. The’ U. 8. 
Commander-in-Chief keeps his own counsel, nor are we so 
presumptuous as to guess at it. Wecan but say that, if his 
serious intention was to assail the Confederate capital, he has 
been thwarted ; if the movement from across the James was & 
strategic ruse, it was somewhat dearly paid, seeing that it re- 
sulted in the loss of at least 2500 Union men. What 
followed may have been an afterthought, may have been 
originally projected. We have only to record that, 
on Thursday of last week, General Warren’s corps 
on the extreme left of the Federal army lying south of 
Petersburg was suddenly thrown upon the Weldon railroad, 
and occupied it after severe skirmishing with the enemy. 
Thus was repeated what had occurred some six or seven 
weeks previously; and on the next day the similarity of cir- 
cumstance was still more apparent. The Southerners then 
became the assailants; and, getting in between two corps, 
succeeded in retaking the road, and picked up between two 
and three thousand prisoners. In the end however General 
Warren, being strongly reinforced, recovered his position. The 
line of road has since remained in his safe keeping, though 
heavily attacked again on Sunday last, when the Confederates 
were very roughly handled, 500 of them in one batch falling 
into the Federal hands. What the Southern loss has been in 
killed and wounded, we have no authentic information ; but 
the destruction of the rails and ties, and the cutting off of this 
particular branch of their few remaining communications, 
must be a serious damage, even if not so severely felt now a8 
it was before the harvests were garnered, and while supplies 
were brought from long distances to Richmond and Petersburg. 
Finally, on Tuesday last, the Confederates withdrew from 
General Warren’s front; and so, with one further remark, we 
pass on. It seems to us that the number of prisoners has become 
disproportionately large. Are the soldiers of the great Army of 
the Potomac becoming weary of slaughter? They well may 
be. The campaign has been frightfully destructive to life ; 
though there is perhaps a consolation in the stereotyped post- 
script to bulletins and telegrams: “the enemy’s loss has been 
greater than ours.” As for General Grant’s much-lauded te- 
nacity of purpose—when we read of it, and of the smoking 
human sacrifices that are offered up in order that it may be 
maintained, we sometimes wonder whether he has the influ 

ence over his men attributed half a century since to Kleber. 
The most striking inscription we ever saw im or upon any 
public monument illustrates, in the tersest of dialogue, their 
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devotion to that inimitable officer. A wall, inclosing a large 
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military hospital in the Soyth of France, is divided into com- 

ts, whereon are inscribed pithy sentences commemo- 
rative of incidents familiar to the soldiers, or suggestive of 
the glory of France. The one thatso much struck us runs 
thus: “ Faites vous tuer igi avec votre troupe!” —“ Out, mon 
Général /"—Kleber, 1798. Only this, and nothing more; 
put it is sublime, as_an expression of reciprocal and soldierly 


The operations of the past week in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley defy epitome. Nothing decisive has occurred. Were all 
the published accounts authentic, they would still have slight 

for those who look only towards the end. There is 
no new invasion of the North to be recorded, though the fears 
of one are not altogether dismissed—At Atlanta there is a 
pause in the manceuvres of the opposing armies, though we 
know not how soon Generals Sherman, U. 8., and Hood, 
(.§., may come into collision. Their active cavalry raiders 
meanwhile, Kilpatrick and Wheeler respectively, are scour- 
ing the country, each in the rear of his enemy’s lines, killing, 
purning, and destroying with soldierly and patriotic zeal! 
The pictures are not pleasant, though our contemporaries gloat 
over them, 2s they pass by in moving panorama.—Stout Ad- 
miral Farragut is bombarding Fort Morgan, at the entrance 
of Mobile Bay. 

One of the strangest episodes of thé war occurred on 
Sunday last at Memphis, Tennessee, held for these two years 
past as a@ military station by the Government of the United 
States, At an early hour of the morning, General Forrest, 
C. §., suddenly burst into the city with a cavalry force, held 
possession for two or three hours, sought in vain for the 
person of General Washburn who was in command, as also 
for two or three other general officers known to be there, 
skirmished with the Union troops who were rallied at last to 
repel him, and then made off with more than 200 prisoners, 
leaving behind him about half that number of his own men 
killed and wounded, after inflicting a corresponding loss’ upon 
the Federals. This civil war is eminently a war of surprises. 
—We profoundly regret that, to all the military perils and 
troubles of the hour must now be addéd one, which, if partial 
and local in its application, is none the less trying to those 
who come withinits range. The many tribes of Indians, who 
border the Western frontier of the States, are in arms against 
emigrants and settlers. The murderous and marauding 
wretches seem to know that this is their opportunity. 

The talk of peace still continues; but we see no reason for 
changing the opinion expressed in our: last issue. There is, 
we say, much talk of peace ; we perceive very few signs of its 
approach.—There are other topics also that press upon the 
public mind. The Draft hangs over us. Will it be enforced 
on the 5th of next month? Willit be postponed until after 
the Presidential election? Will the contributions, in this 
city, of seamen to the Navy, be admitted as a set-off against 
our liability, and in that case shall we be spared the infliction, 
and escape the contingency of riots? This is one of the 
topics.—Another is the coming contest for the office of Chief 
Magistrate. Who will be nominated by the Democratic Con- 
yention that is to meet at Chicago on Monday? On what 
plea will the nominated opponent of Mr. Lincoln appeal for 
public support, beyond the ranks of the servile crew who 
would yote for their party man, were he Lucifer himself ? 
Will he advocate peace, or war ; compromise, or the bitter 
end? Here is another of the topics of the day.—And there is 
still a third, though we must own that it does not create much 
sensation, though within may lie the germs of still another 
teyolution. It has been discovered that an extensive secret 
society exists in Indiana, having secession for its object, with 
or without adhesion to the Southern Confederacy. Arms, in 
large quantity, had been ordered from this city, when the plot 
was revealed. Is it a formidable affair? We don’t know; 

but as this is the second exposure of the kind, within a brief 
period, and men grow used to sensations, we must confess 
that there are no traces of anxiety hereon. 

We have forgotten to mention the Tallahassee. She sailed 
out of Halifax harbour, unmolested, in the night between 
Friday and Saturday of last week, having taken on board 300 
tons of coal. Longer stay and larger provision were forbidden 
by Admiral Hope, in accordance with recognized rules. The 
allowance of coal is proportioned to the distance at which the 
belligerent may be, from the nearest part in his own country, 
A Union gunboat went into Halifax harbour, a few hours after 
the Tallahassee had sailed, having been detained by a fog. 
With reference to the continued escape of such vessels as this, 
from many and powerful pursuers, it may be well to remind 
the reader that, being small, they are not when at sea visible 
themselves on the horizon, so soon as the ship that is in search 
of them. The little cruiser, unperceived, perceives the com- 
paratively large man-of-war; and as the course of the latter 
is also perceptible, the former quietly alters her course and 
escapes. It ought not therefore to be matter of surprise that 
the Tallahassee can avoid an engagement. 





British American Nationality; et Cetera. 

Sir Richard MacDonnell, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, and Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, commanding the 
British squadron on the station nearest us, have spoken publicly 
In the same sense as the Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick, whose words we quoted in our 
last number. These further confirmations of the desire of the 
Imperial Government are printed above, and we commend 
them to especial notice. They were uttered toward the cul- 
mination and close of the agreeable and promising visit, just 
paid by official Canadians to their brethren in the Maritime 

May they have their legitimate influence! 





We do not often trouble ourselves with the disquisitions of 
the London Times upon American or Provincial affairs, be- 
cause we know by experience that their habitual tendency is 
to exasperate every one on this side of the Atlantic, without 
effecting one particle of good. But the oddity of the idea in- 
duces us to bestow three words upon one of. our great con- 
temporary’s serious views, put forward in a recent number. 
The article in question, generally copied here and in Canada 
and for that reason omitted from these columns, seriously ad- 
vocates the withdrawal of the British troops from the Colony 
first-named, because a red-coat is a perpetual eye-sore to this 
warlike Republic, and because there is no calculating on 
American virtue resisting always the chronic temptation to 
“ gobble up” a Regiment of them, war or no war. Risum 
teneatis? It is really impossible to deal soberly with so 
ludicrous a plea. The Republic, our friends over the 
wster should know, is not a bull to be maddened 
by the sight ofa bit of scarlet; neither does its 
reiterated threats to overrun Canada one of these fine days 
originate in any childish wish to have a triumph graced by 
captive Britons. They are an impulsive people, it is true, and 
given to spectacular demonstrations; but they are not quite 
such simpletons. Apart from ill-will, which has grown up 
lately trom the vexed questions between neutrals and belli- 
gerents, we will point out, for the information of Jupiter 
Tonans, when and why a raid on Canada is proclaimed here. 
It is a standing cry with large portions of the American press, 
because they hate England and all her belongings, and would 
be glad to stab her through her Colonies. The same, and for 
the same cause, with the multitudinous Irishmen who 
throng the walks of labour in this land. The same 
with orators and leaders of the Democratic party, 
because they are compelled to court the Lrish vote. The 
same sometimes—though this refers rather to the past than 
the present, and does not of necessity involve any violence of 
wish or purpose—with certain politicians, who think, or 
thought, that annexation of Canada might aid them in adjust- 
ing a balance with the South. In short, the presence of a few 
regiments more or less over the border is not looked upon 
here asa matter ofsupreme importance. Their withdrawal, or 
otherwise, is known to depend upon the views finally adopted 
in regard to that most delicate question—the reciprocal obli- 
gations of Parent and Colony as applied to the latter’s de- 
fence. 

Difficult as it is to keep an eye upon all that is said by the 
would-be Dictator of the press in London, and by our many 
brethren of the press around us, on Colonial affairs in general, 
we must take leave to correct two of the latter. The N. Y. 
Times takes up the correspondence between the Duke of New- 
castle and Mr. Bayley, the Governor of the Bahamas, as 
though it were a thing of to-day. Itisanoldstory. In the 
Albion of April 30, we adverted to it, and announced the 
name of Mr. Bayley’s successur, who, to tell truth, neither re- 
signed nor was recalled, but went home because the term of 
his appointment had expired. If Mr. Cardwell has inherited 
the Duke of Newcastle’s plain way of looking at facts and 
judging persons, the retiring officer is not on the road to 
renewed employment. 

It is more amusing to deal with the Boston Transcript, 
which has lately announcéd the discovery of a remarkable 
mare’s nest in Canada. Some one has hoaxed it into the 
belief and the announcement, that those omnipotent and 
terrible “ Rebels” in the Province have actually stimulated 
a portion of the inhabitants, who are secessionists from Eng- 
land at heart, to plot “uniting the Upper and Lower 
Provinces into one body, under the name of the Royal 
Canadian Confederacy or some other name, to be designated 
when the deed can be done.” What a fearful plot truly! 
But know, O Transcript, that the Upper and Lower Provinces 
of Canada are now united, and that itis Mr. George Brown, one 
of the Ministers, late Editor of the Toronto Globe and anti- 
Southern in his proclivities, whois striving to break up that 
Union. He has lately reproached us at considerable length, for 
not remembering that he had talked over the local Government, 
and persuaded them for the nonce to substitute his vexatious 
dissolving views for their own far nobler purposes; but we 
smilingly kiss the rod, and sincerely trust he will be dis- 
appointed. — 
Crystallized Impressions, 

One of our daily neighbours, the N. Y. Times, has described 
with singular precision the mode by which the most egregi- 
ous calumnies against the British government and people are 
fastened upon the popular mind. The process, it is true, was 
not defined with reference to this application of it; but the 
fitness of the application no candid man will deny. The 
phrase wherein it is conveyed, is said to be extracted from a 
letter written to Mr. Greeley by the Hon. Clement Clay, a 
Southerner, in relation to the late so-called peace negotiations 
at Niagara, touching which we neither trouble the reader nor 
ourselves. Mr. Clay is, represented as advising his corres- 
pondent to get up an electioneering cry, not based on any 
charge that can be proved, but to be forced into general adop- 
tion thus: “ You must assert it, and re-assert it, and stick to 
it, and it will pass at least half proved.” 


Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sepe cadendo. 


‘Could one imagine a neater definition of the course pursued 


by the Americon press, with xery few exceptions, when they 
discuss what Great Britain has done, or hasnot done, in trans- 
actions with the United States. We will not insult the read- 


rer’s intelligence by citing instances. They will occur to his 
memory by the score, and to the consciences of ovr American 
brethren—if they have any. 


ae 


The friend, wh -. gt 

e whose pen has supplied this column durin 
my absence, revealed incidentally the slaves of my retreat. Nor 
did he decejve the trusting reader. LIarrive hither from resting 
under alien s from wandering in fragrant woodland places, 
from the quiet life of a pleasant and comfortable Canadian city. 
And, as I sit here to-day—in this, the very heart of discord—I can 


still see the sunny e, and hear the far-off music of the waves 
of ts Ontario. e familiar pines seem still to twine their 
dusky arms about me, and whisper, in mournful gentle tones, 
their sorrow at from one who loves them. And the wind- 
ing Don—least g of rivers, but tranquil and soothing— 
smiles softly, and murmurs its message of regr:t, from the dim 
solitude of odorous vall My friend, in receiving, as now he 
does, my thanke for his efficient aid, will, Iam sure, be glad also 
to receive this report of the little river that once he knew. 


He must have known it in bad times, [ think—for, at present, its 
banks are quite free from those mortuary relics of the canine race, 
which then offended his vision. ‘‘ Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart” now find graves elsewhere, and the lilies bloom upon their 
beds, and the pleasant river flows on in peace. May it flow thus 
forever! May the black wings of war never be unfolded over 
that beau! country, nur the curse of carnage fall upon its pros- 
perous and happy people! 

If it were well to linger over the memory of past enjoyment, I 
might here dwell upon my delight in a grander and more touching 
drama than is ever presented =. the stage—the drama of Na- 
ture, in which the scenery is fresh feom the hand of the Master, 
and glowing with divine radiance; in which the actors are impas- 
sioned feelings, grand thoughts, noble aspirations— 

Foe desire of the moth for the star— 
Of the day for the morrow: 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

I might describe any walks upon a lonely island, picturesque— 
With its beaches of white sand, and pretty pebbles, and its tall, 
White, light-house tower—and evermore resounding with the voice 
Of restless waves. Or, turning away from the blue inland sea, I 
might retrace my pathway through slumbrous woodland, and over 
lonesome roads, amid rustle of leaves, and song of birds, and 
tinkle of brooks, and delicious fi ce of shrubs and flowers, 
under a blue sky of Summer. And then I might speak of the lofty 
conviction—ever borne in upon the soul, in such eloquent soli- 
tudes—of man’s destiny of immortal happiness ih the great Here- 
after. But how shall words interpret the grand drama of Nature ? 
There are truths of feeling which the heart must learn for itself. 
It is only when enfolded in her embrace that you feel the heart 
ofthe kind old Mother beating nst your own. 

Let me turn, therefore, to the lesser drama of a local stage and 
a passing hour—clasp hands with duty, and once more descant 
upon the trifles of theatrical life. ‘ 

And first, to the appearance of Miss Olive Logan, at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, in a new play, called ‘“ Eveleen.” 

The obstacles, which at the outset, confront a woman, in the 
theatrical profession, are so numerous and so stubborn, that stern 
criticism of her first efforts is, in general, gratuitous and unpro- 
fitable unkindness. It is proper, however, to express regret that 
Miss Logan’s adventure has not been made in a higher order of 
drama that to which “ Eveieen” belongs. ere is, cer- 
tainly , no lack of plays, in which she could have done 
thorough justice to her talents, and given pleasure to persons of 
taste and cultivation. It is always a mistake, I think, for the 
beginner to assume the existence of a low standard of criticism 
on the part ofthe public, in matters of art, and to defer to that. 
Such a standard may exist: but it is ever loathsome to the 
ambition of inspired youth, and so can never be recognized by 
the earnest aspirant for artistic success. And this—because, to 
such an aspirant, reputation is not the windy applause of the mul- 
titude, but the approval of the judicious ; because triumph in art 
consists in being an artist, and not in being called one, by per- 
sons who do not know the meaning of the words they utter. 

To havé the deep poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame, 
says Tennyson: and so, to bea true artist upon the stage, is 
more than all the dollars in the treasury, or all the puffs in the 
newspapers. 

I do not know that Miss Logan has deliberately aimed merely 
to satisfy the standard of the commonplace; but it is certain that 
her play of “‘ Eveleen’’—for she is author as well as actress—is a 
work of common quality. I have heard that it is based upon a 
London Journal story; and certainly it smacks of such an origin. 
Its pervasive atmosphere is that of the garish story-papers of the 
day. It illustrates the triumph—attained through trouble and 
sorrow and toil—of a virtuous young lady, unjustly suspected by 
her lover, because she keeps the secret of his mother’s wanton- 
ness. Thus there is somewhat in it of that element, so repulsive 
and intolerable in any form of art, the vice and sexual dishonour 
of woman. Many of its incidents too, are improbable, while its 
“situations” aré of the spasmodic order. The “effect,” at the 
close of act second—of which the elements are, a brilliant ball- 
room, an explosive lover, an abject woman, astonished guests, and 
a row—is copied from the far more probable climax of the fourth 
act of “Camille” In short, the piece contains nothing either 
original, or fine, or really dramatic; and, while its feeling is lean, 
its language is exuberant. It may and doubtless will, afford en- 
joyment to such persons as admire ‘‘ East Lynne,” or the novels 
of Mrs. Southworth. But it affords no opportnnity for Miss 
Logan to win dramatic renown. 

Will she succced in better plays?........ There is reason to 
think so. The fact that she sustains the weight of this one is, in 
itself, an evidence of talent. Besides, she has energy, and ear- 
nestness, and uncommon natural qualifications for the stage. A 
graceful figure and an easy carriage, an expressive face and a 
pleasing voice—these are charms of moment to an actress, and 
these are possessed by Miss Logan. But it musi be added that 
the effect of these is marred, in her acting, by an artificiality of 
manners and of facial uojssoidxo, that might wisely be discarded. 

I should mention that Miss Logan is not to be regarded as 
strictly a beginner. She had early experience of the stage, to 
which she now returns, after an absence of several years. 

May she succeed in higher endeavours than this. 

The a eo opening of the Winter Garden was recorded 
last week. It only remains for me to reiterate that the theatre is 
now charmingly fresh and bright, and that tbe performances there 
are commensurstely ern g Mr Clarkeis most felicitous and 
amusing, as Major Wellington de Boots, Next week, when Mr. 
John E. Owens—also an admirable comedian—will have appeared 
at the Broadway Theatre, there may be occasion for critical 
remarks on comic acting, as illustrated by artists so diverse, yet 
8o elever, and studious, and successful. 

The woes of the sentimental courtesan, as illustrated at Niblo’s 
Garden, require no comment. We are to have six performances 
of ‘*Camille,” y Heron. J is worthy of note, likewise, 
that this actress shortly appears, at Boston, in a new play, base 
on Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Petter.” one, based 

Rumour also mentions the lamentable fact that Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden’’—over which many a tear has lately fallen- is to 
be “dramatized.” Poor Tennyson! 

Here an end. I trust the reader is glad to meet his old friend 
gain, in this column; and, if my pen just now, I would pray 

m to remember—as remarked in that quaintand gentle romance 
“The Man of Feeling”—that “there is some rust about every 
man, at the beginning.” MERCUTIO, 


Facts and Fancies. 


Emigration from Ireland to this country has rapidly and 
tly dwindled down.————The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have gone to Abergeldie Castle, in the Scottish High- 
lands.———The adventurous little brig Vision was spoken 
at sea, July 20th, in latitude 45 10, longitude 53 west, and 
was supplied with provisions and water————There is a 
dog in Boston, who is blessed with a voracious and continued 





appetite. His master calls him “ Quota,” for the reason that 
the brute is never full. The yellow fever, we deeply 
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for alleged murepesntation a to its fn say a pects, 
r as aD 
by which the plaintiff was induced to take upw of 2000 
shares. The case of the plaintiff was that the statements in 
the prospectus was untrue,—that the books were altered, 
—that the company declared a dividend of ten per cent. 
when there were no adequate profits; and he charged the 
defendants with making and publishing representations which 
were untrue, and claimed the ‘money which he had paid upon 
amounting to about £2000. With this Asphalte 
Company, Mr. H.B. Sheridan, M. P., was connected, with 
whom, it ‘will be remembered, Mr. Gladstone had an alter- 
cation in the House of Commons, arising out of the Govern- 
ment Annuity Bill. A clerk in the office of the company 
roved, on the last day of the trial, that he had so altered the 
at the suggestion of his principals, as to convert a loss 
of £2652 into a profit of £1247. The one 
finally abandoned as concerned three of the defendants, and 
then a long conference took place between the legal gentle- 


men who represented the omy may when it was agreed 
that a verdict should be taken for , including costs, the 





































































on Sunday last, with 
The young Prince 
life, by la: 
mary, at -English 
first half of 1864, were of the value of some $375,000,000, 
being an increase of almost $80,000,000 over the value of ex- 
ports for the first half of 1865 ——————The number of emi- 
ts who have arrived here since January ist of this year, 
£ stated at 116,660. A monument has lately been 
erected on Star Island, one of the Isles of Shoals, in honour 
of Captain John Smith, who discovered these ds, 250 
Smith’s Isles,” Pounded 


ture to rats. It either drives them away from the premises 
whereon they eat it, or it kills them. It should be used cau- 
tiously, -aalnhdadlfay- destructive to all life, as well as that 
of vermin. A ring has been discovered, in the excava- 
tions now being made at the camp of Chalons, which, it is 














believed, yay to Attila, King of the Huns. The ring is| charge of fraud to be withdrawn and the defendants indem- 
of copper, and has the name of Attila inscribed on it in Latin | n g the plaintiff from all consequences of his being a share- 
characters. ———In the ‘Albion of July 23rd we printed der in the company. This trial will excite more than 


an account of a remarkable case of feminine friendship. One 
woman loved another so much, that she was fain to enforce 
reciprocal affection by attempting to shoot the object of her 
love. She has since been tried, convicted of shooting, with 
intent to do grievons bodily harm, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for four years, The Brazilian Order of Honour 
has been awarded to Mr. M. J. Heade, an American artist, for his 
aintings, of the humming bird, exhibited last January, at 
io de Janeiro. The Emperor of Brazil headed a subscrip- 
tion list for a magnificent oar chromolithographic album, 
which the pictures of the bird form.—— 


usual attention at the present moment, from the remarks of 
the learned j after the settlement between the es. 
He laid it down emphatically that no dividend could be paid 
by a@ public company except out of profits, and when any 
dividend was otherwise declared it was the duty of the other 
parties to resist it, and appeal to the Court of C to re- 

strain its payments. How far will these disclosures affect the 
joint-s mania which has now taken so strong a hold of the 

public mind ?—Huropean Times, August 18. 














We see it stated in American perst that che story of “ Cousin @bituary. 
Phillis” was written by Mrs. Gas ere good autho- 

Mr. Rosson, THE CoMEDIAN.—The theatrical world has 
= for ine aie Theokeray ~iealiteaukernadion sustained a heavy loss in the death of Frederick Robson, 


usual, this year, in cities and 1 towns of this country. 

; Dr. Richardson, an English chemist, says that iodine, 
placed in a small box with a perforated lid, destroys organic 
poison in rooms. During the continuance of an epidemic 
, small-pox in London, he saw the method used with benefit. 
——_———-In a French translation of “ Hamlet” the passage 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman,” is translated “ Madem e 
Frailty is the name of the lady.” A commission of 
twelve engineers, scene-painters, architects, &c., presided over 
by a member of the Institute, has been appointed to examine 
the improvements to be introduced into the machinery and de- 
corations of the New Opera in Paris.- The kers of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate and chicory contributed £5,073,- 
938 to the British public revenue in the last financial year 
ending with March, 1864. In the same year the drinkers of 
spirits, wine and malt liquors, paid £20,020,550 of taxation. 
———Civil engineers report that the volume of water which 
passes over the Falls of Niagara is ninety millions of tons per 
hour.——-——Artemas Ward, having visited Utah, has, it ap- 
pears, heen questioned as to the matrimonial affairs of the 
Great Mormon. Accordingly he writes that he is tired of an- 
swering the question as to how many wives Brigham Young 
has. He says that he one day used up the multiplication 
table in counting the long stockings on a clothes line in 
Brigham’s back yard, and went away feeling dizzy. 
It is stated to be a rule of law, in the far western territories 
that “a town is a place where whiskey is sold.” By means 
of this rule the Courts distinguish real towns, from those which 
exist only on paper plans of land speculators.————— 
There ie an excess of females over males in five States in the 
Union—Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Rhode Island. Pune’, reports, as “the 
sweetest thing in bonnets,” the ladies’ faces, An ex- 
Mayor of Memphis has been arrested and imprisoned “ for 
using indiscreet language in regard to the civil authorities,” 
—A Sunday paper alludes to an article, abusive of the 
United States, which recently appeared in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, and affirms, with gratuitous severity, that it was un- 
doubtedly written by Mr. George Augustus Sala. We beg to 
state, on the best possible authority, that the article was not 
written by Mr. Sala, who, indeed, has never written a word 
for Bentley's Miscellany in all his life. An Irish adver- 
tisement says: “If et penny who keeps a shoemaker’s 
shop with a red head, will return the umbrella toa young lady 
with an ivory handle, he will hear something to her advan- 
i“ A valuable marble merry oee been opened in 
Canada, on the North shore of the St. Lawrence River, about 
100 miles below the Saguenay. A supply of Persian 
cotton has arrived at St. Petersburg. Cotton is now raised in 


which took Wee in the neighbourhood of London, on the 
11thinst. The reader, who desires to know something more 
of him, is referred to the Aljion of the 9th ult. 





In London, Mr. Charles Tett, well known in the musical world, 
and formerly Secretary of the Choral Fund.—At Kincardine Cas- 
tle, Perthshire, Francis Grove, Capt. R. N.—At Brixton, Capt. Ker, 
unatt. of H. M.’s 87th Regt.—At Shang omy | Gray, Esq., R.N., 
Paymaster H. M. 8. Leopold.—At Braust, Isle of Man, Capt. Lea- 
tham, formerly of the 88th Regt.—At Southampton, ‘Lient. Alex. 
Henderson, R. N.—At Mickleham, Lt.-Col. Grissell, aged 61.—At 
Eastbourne, Vice-Admiral Morier.—Mr. C. W. Dilke, founder and 
sometime Editor of the Athenaum.—In London, Lt.-Col. Hickey, 
late of the 69th Regt., a well-known man on the —At Stan- 
ley Hall, Gloucestershire, J. C. Camphell, M. D., late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons.—At Lordswood, near Southampton, F. Deacon, 
Esq., jormerly Capt. in H. M.’s 19th Regt.—At Kensington, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, daughter of the late Sir John Sinclair,and author 
of ‘‘Modern Accomplishments,” ‘* Modern Society,” and other 
works.—At Bampton, Oxon, W. K. Cowley, Esq., Paymaster R. N. 
—At Sandgate, Kent, Major-Gen. Duncan Grant, R. A.—At Bath, 
Vice-Admiral John Drake. He was senior lieutenant of the Al- 
bion at the battle of Navarino.—At Dorking, John Dennis, Esq., 
formerly Receiver-General of Excise.—At Tooting, wee oe * 
Randall,aged 86. He served in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo in 
the Ist Life Guards.—At Madras, J. Palliser, of Castle Warden, 
county Dublin, Capt. 76th naw ~~" Court Palace, 
General Sir J. H. Reynett, K.C.B., Colonel of the 48th Begt.—At 
Kirkton Bank, Carluke, N. B., Dr. Gilchrist, R. N.—In London, 
Francis Sitwell, Esq., of oor Castle, and of Yeavering, 
Northumberland.—At Folkstone, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Rowland Eu- 
stace.—At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. Joseph Romilly, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a nephew of Sir Samuel. He was for 
more than 30 years Registrar of the University.—At Delhi, Capt. 
Snell, 39th Regt.—At Wiesbaden, J. R. Warner, Esq., formerly 
of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 


Appointments. 


A Baronetcy has been conterred upon Thomas Burch Western. 
of Rivevhall, in the County of Essex, Esq.—Mr. Antrobus, third 
Secretary to H. M.’s Embassy at Paris, to be second Sec. at Wash- 
ington.—Mr. Kilpatrick, third Sec. at Copenhagen, to be third 
Sec. at My cen cea Gosling, third Sec., has been transfer- 
red from Stockholm to Copenhagen.—Mr. R. C. M. Stevens, Vice- 
Consul at Constantinople, to be Consul at Jeddah. The office 
lately held by Mr. Stevens will be abolished.—Mr, H. Macnamara, 
Oxford Circuit, to be Recorder of Reading. 


Arup. 


Troops Gorse Home From Canapa.—The troop-ships 
Himalaya and Urgent are expected in the St. Lawrence, to 
take home the two battalions of the Guards. The Mili 
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Train will be embarked in the Allan line of Montreal steam- 


Persia in large quantities. R which annually manu-| ers in two divisions. After their de it is expected that 
factures $80, 000 000 worth of cotton goods, will probably pro- ; Ro : 
fit by this. Seinen ail £100,000 © ssid te hae there will be some transfers in the Royal Artillery Brigades; 





the 47th Regt. will move from London, C. W., to Hamilton; 
the 63rd from Hamilton to Montreal. The battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade will proceed from Kingston to Montreal, and 
the Royal Canadian Rifles be established at the latter place. 


lately offered for the London Tavern,—a striking illustration of 
the value of property in the metropolis. A. hitherto 
unknown work, by Benvenuto Cellini, is said to have been 
found, by a soldier, who was looking, for birds’ nests, in the 
ruins of Pistoja. It is a large silver goblet of exquisite work- 
manship.———Muller, the supposed murderer of Mr. Briggs, 
arrived here on Wednesday, in the Vietoria, He was imme- 
diately arrested by the London policeman who was awaitin 
him. —A clergyman, writing in the ie Whig, ad- 
vises all his brethren to pray for rain. The Wazg thinks if 
they are as successful in this as they were in preaching the 
country into civil war, there will be a deluge soon.——___— 
Two sailors have been convicted at Liverpool of breach of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, in taking service under the Con- 
federate States of America. They were bound over to appear 
for judgment, prevention and warning being more the object, 
than punishment. Dr. James , who was for some- 
time Conductor and Musical Director of the English Opera at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, is now here ing arrange- 
ments for a short season of mae coarse at Montreal. Par- 
ticular attention, we hear, will be paid to the orchestral and 
choral departments. We wish the enterprise all success. 
hat pious and genial and unworldly sheet, the N.Y. 
1 i, sometimes concerns itself with matters not alto- 
gether divine—such as dry goods and stocks and fane 
peoes And it treats these too in a manner all its own. 
ntly, in noticing the decease of an English player, it 
says, with ludicrous malice: “ Robson, the celebrated London 
actor, is no more. Was his death hastened by Mr. Sala’s hav- 
ing written his biography in the At/antic Monthly?” 
ae + 





The 39th Regt., from Bermuda, arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 9th inst., in the Orontes, troop-ship. They proceeded, 
next day, to Aldershot.——The service companies of the ist 
batt. of the 21st arrived at Spithead on the 6th from Demerara 
and Barbadoes in H. M. s. Zamar.——The 10th Regt., 2d 
batt., has been ordered from British Kaffraria to Cape Town, 
preparatory to embarkation for Oalcutta.——Sir Sydney Cot- 
ton, General Cameron, and Sir Hope Grant, are spoken of as 
successors to Sir Hugh Rose in the Chief Command in India. 
——Several Army surgeons, it is said, have been ordered from 
the Provinces to Bermuda, in consequence of the appearance 
there of yellow fever.——lIt is intended to convert the Mili- 
tury Train into a non-purchase corps; but the vested interests 
of the officers now in it preserved——When the English 
troops left Corfu, they made a present of a thousand sheets to 
the k commandant for the use of the Greek soldiers, but 
the commandant thought it better to make tronsers of. them 
for the use of the new recruits, who are now seen exercising 
on the esplanade with the large letters B, O. and a broad ar- 
row on prominent parts of their ns.—The of Pro- 
fessorship of Military History at the Staff College, lately held 
by Col. Hamley, has been conferred upon Capt. Chesney, 
hitherto professor at the Royal Military (Cadets) oo 
The private of the Coldstream Guards, who was accidentally 
shot at the Wimbledon Rifle Meeting, is dead—— We are told 
here that the eT Clem of St. Cyr is about to have an 
interesting addition ihe way of a new cadet, brother to the 











King of Siam.—— is often said to be unjust to 

FRAUDULENT COMPANIES. every dat: erste’ Gea tn this’ Maplin: En ton lost 

The Home Circuit occasionally reveals strange and | number of his Army and Navy Gasetic, we notice this striking 
one of these has been cooupying the attention of m | ap of General Sherman: “ He is a lean, fierce, Yan- 
Martin and a jury at Guildford for several n action by - Unionist, long-headed, ge ote A and resolute. 
a Staffordshire gentleman named Bale a seven other crotchets are hi are of an earnest: mili- 


tary character, and, from some small knowledge of the man, 
we believe him to be the most formidable antagonist that Lee 
could meet with.” While noticing also the aga of dis- 
missals from the vast armies of the Union, he adds “No- 
officer of the regular United States army figures in the list.” 
——A detachment of the Royal C ian Rifles, 100 in 
number, has been sent from Quebec to Halifax, N. 8. 


War OFrice, August 9.—Scots Fus Gds: En and Lt Barne to be 
Lt and Capt, v Hon C J Shore, who ret ; Hon Digby W Willoughby 
to be En and Lt. 16th Foot: Capt Grant to Maj, v t 

m to Unatt Lt-Col’cy; Lt Westby to be Capt; Lt Neame to 

Capt, v Byt-Maj Evans, who ret; En Coffin to be Lt; En 
Denne to be Lt, v Boyce, who ret; En Price to be Lt; Gent Ca- 
dets Klingender and Rivett, to be Ens ; Gent Cadet Tarleton to be 
En, v Morris transf to 58th. 17th: Surg Fasson having compl’d 
twenty years’ f p service to be surg Ma) 80th: Gent Cadet 
Burns to be En, v Lowder, who ret, having been app’d a DA 
C-G. 100th: En Johnstone to be Lt, v Carriere, who ret ; Gent 
Cadet Smee to be En, Brevet-—Col Thorndike, R'A, to be Major. 
Gen on the Unatt List, v Hardinge, dec, ; also on Ret F P List 
Cols Burnaby and Hennis. 


Navy. 


Proor.—It is not likely that the Admiralty will yield to 
the —— copied from this journal by a correspondent of 
our leading contem , that the cupola machinery of the 
Royal Sovereign should be tested by the actual proof to which 
it must be exposed if ever she be brought alongside an enemy, 
That is, they will not doso willingly. Who would firea shot at 
a soldier to see if he could stop a bullet? But here is a sol- 
dier who says he is invulnerable, and we won’t try him for fear 
he should be wrong in his statement, and'turn out to be mor- 
tally wounded. It is said that an inventor once called on 
some one—say “the Duke,”—and offered to his notice a bul- 
let-proof jacket. He was told to put it on: he didso. The 
Duke rang a bell, and when his aide-de-camp in waiting ap- 
peared, simply said, “ Tell the captain of the guard to let one 
of the men load with ball cartridge, and to send him up tome 
at once.” The inventor disappeared instantly, and was never 
again seen near the Horse Guards. Capt. Coles will not be so 
easily shaken in his faith, but we doubt whether he would ad- 
vocate the experiment. And yet if the cupola jams the first 
time the Royal Sovereign meets an enemy, it will be, to say 
the least, exceedingly embarrassing.— Army and Navy Gazetie, 
August 13. _ 

EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS.—* * The target was com- 
posed of four layers of plates, the two upper being of 4% inches 
thickness, and the two lower of plates 5 9-10 inches thick- 
ness. * * Immediately behind the plates was placed 10 
inches of teak, laid horizontal, and behind that 11 inches of 
oak placed vertically, inside which was an oak planking of 
six inches thickness, making a total of 27 inches of wood be- 
hind the iron plates. * * No. 10 round was from the 10} 
inch gun, which again fired a steel round ball of 168 Ib. with 
only 22} lb. of powder. This, to the surprise of those few 
who knew the fact of the low charge, went clean through, 
This round gives us the very valuable information that the 
easily-handled and quickly-loaded round ball of 168 lb. can 
smash through an armour-clad just as effectually as the 
weighty 300 Ib. rifle projectile which is fired from the same 
qu Dito. _ 


An UnvER Sza FLEET.—The Messrs. Russell are now en- 
ed in the manufacture of an extensive and very novel or- 
er for the Russian Government, who seem to have resolved 
upon making that country a great maritime’power. A fleet 
of war vessels to sail under the surface are now being con- 
structed in Russia. To afford some idea of the magnitude of 
the Russian enterprise, it may be stated that the cost of the 
tubes alone for a single vessel of this submarine fleet will be 
nearly £9,000. It will contain no less than thirty-eight 
lengths of wrought iron tubes of sixty feet each, having a 13- 
inch bore, and a thickness of seven-eights of an inch. The 
specifications demand that they shall be capable of bearing a 
pressure of 2,000lb. to the square inch, and Messrs, Russell 
test every tube up to 2,600lb. The submarine boat, which 
these tubes are destined for, is of such dimensivns that it is 
estimated that 200 tons of iron and steel will be used in its 
construction. The cost will, it is calculated, reach 175,000 
silver roubles, or £27,000, and the expenditure of this amount 
has been authorised by the Emperor. Each vessel is to have 
engines worked hy compressed air, and to have a very stron 
break with provision for attaching large qgiindens, charged 
with powder, to the bottom of vessels, to fired by elec- 
tricity. The parties navigating the vessel will see what they 
are doing by means of “ bulls’-eyes,” and they will be able to 
regulate the depth at which they swim, generally keeping 
paper. 


tary | quite close to the surface.— Birmingham 


The Racer, 11, has sailed from Plymouth Sound for the Me- 
diterranean, in company with the gun-boats Wizard and Ty- 
rian——The Liverpool, 39, has gone home from the West 
Indies, in consequence of the accident heretofore reported.— 
The Clio, 22, has sailed from England for the Pacific.——The 
El Tousson and El Monnassir, — purchased from Messrs. 
Bravay, have been handed over to Messrs. Laird Brs., of Bir- 
kenhead, to complete them for sea. They will be renamed 
the Scorpion and the Wyvern. They are each to be armed 
with four 300 pounders, throwing a broadside of 1,200 Ib. ‘I'he 
turrets are on Capt. Coles’s cupola principle——The Queen 
has presented to Capt. Coles a beautifully executed statuette 
in bronze of the Prince Consort, as a souvenir of her visit to 
the Royal Sovereign.—We regret to learn that, on the night 
ofthe 20th of June, Lieut. Drake, First of the Severn, 35, at 
anchor in Madras Roads, fell overboard and was drowned.— 
The Minister of Marine has awarded a gold medal of the 
second class to the pilot Mauger, and silver medals to the 
pilot Gosselin and apprentice Doucet, for their conduct in 
saving the lives of a part of the crew of the Alabama after 
the naval combat of Cherbouw These men acted precisely 
as the owner of the Deerhound acted, with the difference that 
they were not asked to interfere———There is strong probabi- 
lity that a royal dock-yard will be established at Cork. Ata 
banquet given recently by the Mayor to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who were there on an official visit, the Duke of 
Somerset spoke favourably of the | eg Se Galatea, 
26, trom England, and the Medea, 6, from Bermuda, have ar- 
rived at Halifax——The Lily, 4, is sent this year from 
Halifax to the fishing stations, in place of the Veswoius, 6. The 
Hon. Joseph Howe, H. M. Co oner, proceeded to News 
foundland per the Lily. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commrs: Ray to Implacable, v Dorling, term 


of serv exp; Tryon to Surprise, y Whyte, pro.— ts: Eaton to 
command » ¥ Gooch, pro; T K Hudeon to v 
Wright, pro; Burnaby to - Geneste and Cashman to Jr- 
resi Paymastes McAvoy, Jefferson, and & po 
to 4 iles to —The rc 
otety gt list of Ca) tions tet Consinomaers, to be Ret Capts, 
and of Commrs to be Commrs, 
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Mew Publications. 
Surfeited though we be with details of battle and slaughter, 
it would be unjust to pass unnoticed a new and very interest- 
ing narrative of the contest waged, half a century since, be- 


tween Great Britain and the United States. Of the work to | book of verse, eutitled Real and Ideal, “a collection of Metri- 
which we allude, the first volume is before us, bearing the | Cal Compositions,” written by Mr. J. W. Montclair, and sent 
title, 1912; The War and its Moral: a Canadian Chronicle, | to us, without the imprint of the publisher, in advance of the 
The author is Mr. William F. Coffin, H. M. Agent for the | Period of publication. The little book is very neatly printed, 
and contains a number of short poems, on a variety of topics, 
together with a few translations from the German. All are 
quiet in tone, and almost always correct in versification ; but 


management of the Ordnance Estates in Canada; and the 
is Mr. J. Lovell, of Montreal, who has got up an 
extremely neat octavo. The same story, we need hardly say, 
has been told by various writers, American and British. The 
ty here consists in the fact that we now have the 
Provincial version, written amid many of the scenes de- 
scribed, and verified in many instances from the lips of yet 
living participants. Thus a certain freshness, and as it were 
a local savour, are given to incidents that have become his- 
torical. To this thorough knowledge of his ground, and of 
not a few among the Colonists whom the occasion converted 
into men of mark, Mr. Coffin adds the rare gift of honourable 
impartiality. Loyal to the backbone, that is to say British, in 
his predilections, he is frank to acknowledge his countrymen’s 
error or defeat, prompt in awarding to their enemy the meed 
of valour or of conduct, and disposed to treat the many ques- 
tions then at issue in a liberal and candid spirit. We sub- 
join a specimen of his style; and have only, in conclusion, to 
express the wish that the author had been somewhat less prone 
to season his prose with cited verse. This part of the 
Chateauguay story is well told. 


“Had the gallant de Salaberry. required the services of a 
fellow soldier, or had the fortune of war, even for a moment, 
deprived us of his own, there stood, happily, at his side the 
most efficient substitute Canada could supply. Macdonell of 
Ogdensburg had been. lately rene to the command of a 
battalion of French Canadian Fencibles, and was at Kingston 

i and o izing the force confided to him. On the 
20th October, Sir George Prevost, then at Kingston, received 
intelligence of Hampton’s irruption on the Beauharnois fron- 
tier. At the time, Wilkinson was known to be within a few 
miles in front, at the head of 10,000 men. Kingston was pre- 
sumed to be his object. The distracting effect of this double 
menace, in front, and in flank and rear, demanded prompt and 
judicious counteraction. Here Sir George did well. He dared 
not weaken Kingston by withdrawing a single man of the 
line. As he mounted his horse for Lower Canada he sent for 
Macdonell, and inquired if his corps was in a fit state to meet 
the enemy ; and was assured that they were ready to embark 
80 soon as had done dinner. Prevost gave his prompt 
subordinate carte blanche, enjoining, simply, a prompt ren- 
counter with Hampton on the Beauharnois frontier. 
himself and to his own resources, Macdonell was not unequal 
to the emergency. He had offered men. He had now to find 
boats, and boatmen and pilots, to conduct those men in safety 
down the dangerous rapids of the St. Lawrence. In that 
named “ of the Coteau du Lac” Lord Amherst lost, in 1760, 
sixty-eight batteaux and eighty-eight men. Those who have 
descended the rapids of the St/ Lawrence for a pastime, in a 
well-found steamer, manned and piloted and handled, to pro- 
vide against all chance of accident, and can recall the com- 
bined sensation of awe’ and misgiving with which they sank 
and surged amid those boiling waters, whirled by rocks and 
shoals, where a touch would have been destruction, with the 
speed and rush and roar of a tempest, and who rejuice even 
now that the rapids are passed and the danger over, may be 
able to appreciate the resolution of men who dared the same 
danger at the call of duty, in huge unwieldy row-boats or bat- 
teaux, to which a disabled oar or a misdirection of the rudder 
must have brought instantaneous destruction. But no mis- 
givings troubled the minds of those brave men or their reso- 

ute leader. His arrangements were rapidly made. Boats 
were soon procured—his own personal experience oes 
ilotage—his soldiers volunteered to the oar. Every French 
ian is a boatman. The perilous waters to which they 

are accustomed demand the constant exercise of bravery and 
skill. The world does not produce better material for soldier 
or sailor. After a few hours’ delay he embarked with his 600 
men, encountered great dangers, but surmounted all; ran all 
the rapids successfully ; crossed Lake St. Francis in a tempest ; 
disembarked on the Beauharnois shore; and in the dead of the 
night threaded the forest in Indian file, reaching the bank of 
the Chateauguay, on the morning of the 25th September, in 
advance of Sir rge Prevost, who had ridden down the op- 
te shore of the St. Lawrence aided by relays of horses. 
hen the Commander-in-Chief asked him in a tone of sur- 
prise ‘And where are yourmen? ‘There, sir, replied Mac- 
donell, pointing to exhausted soldiers sleeping on the 
—- not one man absent. This willing young battalion of 
rench militia, officers and men, had accomplished the dis- 
tance from Kingston to the battle-field of Chateauguay—170 
Tniles by water and 20 miles by land in 60. hours of actual 
travel—a fact which deserves to be ranked by the side of the 
marvellous march of the Light Division of the British army 
before the battle of Talavera, recorded with so much of just 
pride by the historian Napier.” 





In the Aion of June 28, 1862, we bestowed some remarks 
upon Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Hurope and the East, 
got up by Mr. Fetridge after the manner of Murray’s famous 
English works, but professing to condense into one volume 
what our countryman spreads through a score. We have now 
before us the “‘ Third Year’s Edition,” and we are glad to no- 
tice that in at least half-a-dozen instances the errors, that we 
pointed out in the first year’s, have been corrected. Still, it 
will bear careful revision, irrespective of the somewhat capri- 

’ cious distribution of its matter. As to the taste that pervades it, 
it must suit every one, for there is a little of everything. 
What can be more comprehensive, for instance, than this re- 
commendation of the Hotel des Bergues at Geneva: “ A 
splendid view of Mont Blanc may be had from this house, 
and American hams in perfection”? 





The August number of the Art-Journal, from Messrs. Vir- 
tue, Yorston, and Co., contains two wood-cuts of marvellous 
force and beauty, borrowed from Gustave Doré’s illustrations 
of Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” recently completed. One is the 


wood; the other, which we prefer, is a Western scene repre- 
senting “ Buffalo Herds” crossing a river. For the poet or 
the artist, the latter is indeed a study. 


to | nent success. Messrs. Wilmer and Rogers are the Agents for 














































































More of the student than the poet is manifested in a little 


none of them is noticeable ‘for especial felicity in either 
thought, sentiment, or language. They impress the mind, not 
as results of poetic inspiration— the voices of genius, interpret- 
ing the ideal—but as fruits of labour in the art of versifi- 
cation. As such, they are respectably meritorious. The fol- 
lowing, entitled “ Flowers,” is a just specimen of their average 
quality and merit : 

Be welcomed evermore, ye lovely sprites! 

My greeting lips in homage touch your robes. 

From out the debris of departed things, 

By some strange magic starting from the ground, 

Ye breathe, and live a silent, sainted life; 

The while ye nod and flutter in the air, 

Your fi ce rises, like a welcomed prayer ; 

Your colours blend, akin the sunset hues ; 
- Your forms are shapes that fairies well might choose. 

Would ye could tarry here: in this rude world 

Too soon ye droop; by human touch profaned, 

Ye shrink, and slowly wither at my side. 

Whence came ye—teil me, whither do ye hide? 

Do unseen spirits weave your gossamer shroud ? 

Do ye dissolve, to rise a silvery cloud ? 

Would that this clay, beyond life’s measured hours, 

In ashes laid, transform to lovely flowers ; 

That o’er some silent and forsaken tomb 

Again in living emblems I might bloom, 


“Transform,” in place of “might be transformed,” is a 
strong touch of poetic licence. 

The volume is dedicated to the poet Longfellow, “in admi- 
ration of his taste, learning, and genius.” 





Those of our readers, who are interested in science, will be 
pleased to learn that a new journal of Geology has been 
started, in London. It is called the Geological Magazine, is 
edited by T. Rupert Jones, F. G. S., and Henry Woodward, 
F. G. &., F. Z. 8., and is published monthly by Messrs. Long- 
man, GreenandCo. The first number—for July of the cur- 
rent year—is learnedly and clearly written, and cannot fail to 
entertain the studious reader. It is neatly illustrated, too, with 
lithographed drawings. We wish it immediate and perma- 


subscription. 
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—_._——_— 
THE OPERA SEASON IN LONDON. 


A few words have to be offered on the past musical season 
of Italian, French, and German opera, sung here by artists of 
every land, in Italian. 
The Royal Italian Opera closed with ‘an astounding “ trot 
for the avenue.” Three nights of “ L’Etoile;” one night of 
“ Faust,” with Mdlle. Artot’s second appearance as Margarita; 
one of “ Marta,” the first time this season ; and a benefit night, 
when Madame Grisi appeared, in one act of “ Norma,” with 
Mdlle. Artot as Adalgisa, and Mdlle. Patti in two acts of 
“ Faust,” made up a week the like of which is not in our re- 
collection. In no other capital than ours would such a feat be 
possible. The immediate profit of all this extra work is the 
reason, no doubt, for such a tremendous strain on orchestra 
and chorus. Let us hope that the effort has been “ consi- 
dered” liberally, on their behalf, by the management—the 
more since Mr. Gye’s season is understood to have been a 
singularly profitable one. Thus much indeed might have been 
inferred from the discourtesy shown to our “ estate,’—a dis- 
courtesy immaterial to those who are not ruled by personal 
likes or dislikes, yet one, for every person’s sake, to be com- 
memorated. ‘“ Faust” has been the greatest attraction of the 
season, and has renewed the lease of Signor Mario’s youth, in 
a manner little shortof magical. ‘“ Stradella,” which died and 
made no sign, did harm for only two nights. “ L’Etoile” 
wound up the campaign with a b’aze of victory. As for the 
new singers, Mdlle. Lagrua proved a real acquisition, and 
Malle. Lucca by acting over again the last year’s caprices of a 
far more sterling artist, Signora Fioretti, and departing with- 
out a word of notice, did good service (though he may not 
think it) to her manager; who might else have found himself 
embarrassed, not to say compromised, by the vagaries of so 
vulgar a young person, which were sure to break out when, 
like Mrs. Ba in Mrs. Trollope’s “ Widow Married,” she 
“ felt herself easy.” That was a welcome loss which may be 
said to have necessitated the en ment of two such first- 
class artists as Mdlle. Artot and ame Miolan-Carvalho. 
If Herr Schmid failed to do what was expected of him, the 
failure too may turn to good, should it disabuse Mr. Gye of his 
idea that rough German singers will be acceptable at his thea- 
tre. At all events, it brought into high relief the many avail- 
able and agreeable qualities of a singer who, otherwise, might 
have missed his chances of distinction, Signor Attri. This 
gentleman should have a good futurein this country. To say 
that Mdlle. A. Patti has improved, and that M. Faure has 
; ane ground with us, as his admirable singing and acting 
eserve, is but to re-write the history of the weeks as they 


went by. 
Mr. Raplencn's season is understood to have been a less 
tively smaller experience,—it be owing to the hampered 





“ Haunt of the Deer,” a scene in a thickly-matted Southern 


conditions of Her Majesty’s Theatre, —it may be owing to the 
constitution of his company and the cast of his operas. Malle. 


this year Madame Harriers-Wippern, has 


artists, w 
the elder ones 


fruitful one than Mr. Gye’s; it may be owing to bis compara- | ing 





Tietjens has still a su soprano voice ; but it is too much to 


expect that she should bear the weight of a theatre on her 
shoulders: and yet, obviously, every lady who has had a 
chance of divi 


ding duties with her, as last year Malle. Artot, 
possible. Stran icy this of Gevteien s w 
as e. ge policy this of discouraging new 
“4 ho by giving rest would adjourn the tor me of 

Signor Giuglini-stands less well with his 
blic than he did: his style cloys. Mr. Santley has made 


progress in every one’s good graces. Of the rest of 


er 
Mr. eT company there is no great need to speak, save 
to tell ey 


at the doleful heaviness of M. Junca deprived one of 
the 8 novelties, the carefully-pretty opera of “ Fal- 
staff,” of its main prop, and thus damaged its chance of suc- 
cess. The revival of “ Fidelio” produced its usual sensation. 
We have given our reasons for thinking that this opera can- 
not 8 the treasury, howbeit it may the credit of the 
theatre (especially an Tialian one) in which it is produced. 
Had it not been for “ Faust” and “ Mirella,” we fancy we 
might have heard a present tale of woe, in place of being 
promised adjournment of “ Tannhiuser” till next year,—a tale 
of woe for the future, if there was ever such a thing! 

It is Utopian to expect that a few plain-spoken truths, like 
the above, shall for the moment have much influence on man- 
agers, for better, or for worse. Those who govern theatres 
are apt to live from “hand to mouth.” Some of them cannot 
wait; others for want of knowledge will not perceive that by 
creating and raising a public for the real things of art they 
are gi g stability to their own dynasties. But insomuch as 
truth is promulgated, a chance is given to audiences to hold 
managements in check.— Atheneum, August 6. 

——_@———__—— 


A SENSIBLE SPEECH. 


At a banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London to H. M. 
Ministers and a distinguished party, on the 27th ult., the 
Army and Navy were toasted as usual. The Duke of Somer- 
set, First Lord of the Admiralty, returned thanks for the lat- 
ter, and made the following apt remarks. ‘ 

“ My Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I rise 
to thank you on behalf of H. M. navy for the tribute of respect 
which you have paid the officers and men who compose it, 
and, dispersed as that navy is through every part of the world, 
in the performance of serious duties, they naturally look home- - 
wards for the recognition of their services, and for the appro- 
bation of their countrymen. You have spoken, my Lord 
Mayor, of the state of transition in which the navy is, and un- 
doubtedly, at the present time, we are in a state of transition 
both as regards our ships and our armaments; but, as far as 
the Admiralty is concerned, we are in this peculiar position. 
You must all perceive that when guns are fired at ships one 
result must happen, either the gun must get the best of it or the 
ship must have the best ofit. That is the position of affairs. 
But the public is so r for both sides, that when the ship 
fails they say the ship is not strong enough, and, on the other 
hand, w the gun fails they say the gun was not strong 
enough. One or the other must, in ev case, fail, so, on 
every occasion there is an opportunity of blaming the Admi- 
ralty. (A laugh.) Either gun or ship isto blame, but which- 
ever fails you are sure to see in the paper next morning that 
the Admiralty are to blame for that neither the ship nor the 
gun has been made strong enough. (Cheers, and a laugh.) 

“Well, my Lord Mayor, here there are many naval officers 


“| who can speak far better than I am able to do of the position 


of the navy; but there is one point on which I think I van 
speak better than any naval officer present, and that is as to 
the popularity of the navy in this country, because I am con- 
stantly receiving letters from amiable mothers and anxious 
fathers bidding me to put their sons into the navy. They tell 
me, many of them, that from their very infancy the child has 
had a taste forthe navy. (A laugh.) Sometimes they say 
that when he goes to school and reads Robinson Crusoe, or, 


.| even more absurd still, when he is set to learn the Greek 


mar he at once discovers his taste for the navy. 
ughter.) We have lately seen from the report ot the Com- 
missioners on Education how important is considered the 
study of Greek—that we ought to see that our sons, by all 
means, are taught Greek grammar, written in Latin—they 
learning but little Latin and no Greek. (Laughter.) No 
wonder that in these circumstances the pupil soon learns that 
such is not his turn of mind, and wants to come into the navy. 
(Cheers.) Depend on it, that we shall always have in our 
navy the nicest, spirited young fellows that ever were, and 
that they will form a powerful navy hereafter, if you but stick 
to the system of educatlon which I believe isso popular in 
‘the country. I beg, my Lord Mayor, again to thank you on 
behalf of the Navy.” (Cheers.) 


——__———____. 


THE DONKEY. MOVEMENT. 


An important movement has been set on foot for the rege- 
neration of the donkey, and the first step in the right direc- 
tion has been taken by the donkey’s friends. There is to 
be a donkey-show in the Agricultural Hall at Islington ; and 
prizes will be awarded to the sleekest-looking animals. The 
object of the exhibition is to promote kindly treatment of the 
donkey ; and there is plenty of room for reform and improve- 
meut in this respect, at least. The medals given to each 
happy ass will, therefore, be in reality moral-conduct prizes 
bestowed on the.ass’s owner, and it is hoped that the en- 
couragement may be such as to raise the tribe itself many 
degrees higher in the social scale. Whatever the suff-rings of 
the donkey at present, the most humane philonist must confess 
that the donkey’s moral character is imperfect. It is his nature 
to refuse to go, and it is human nature to insist upon making 
him. Badly as men have treated him, he cannot be said to 
be a complete paragon of virtue and industry. The donkey- 
driving population on Hampstead Heath and Margate Sands 
are not saints. The donkeys, however, which they drive are 
certainly miserable sinners; and if the Islington donkey-show 
succeeds in putting an end to the Hopley system as applied to 
donkeys, it will be a proof that mankind has learnt to comport 
itself with patience towards an exasperating animal. It is said 
that kindness towards the donkey may have an extraordi- 
nary effect in improving the breed. Captain Scott once tried 
the experiment upon the animals of this species which were 
employed largely in the§coal-mines. It is said that he suc- 
cone, ; but it is probable that philonists, like abolitionists, 
philanthropists, and missionaries, may have a tendency to 
overrate the practical effects of their own labours. It will, 
perhaps, take a good many kindly and humane sea-captains 
to instil into the donkey an heroic soul. If, however, the 
gentle efforts of the = agg committee lighten the lot of 
a Gage nat donkey autumn at the English water- 

-p »ithe spirit of Sterne will rise from its grave to 
assure them that their efforts have been well expended. 

The cause of the donkey will be a real godsend to a number of 
energetic and excellent people who are always on the looks 
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“On entering the room we observed two huge wax heads 
at each end of a form, o-. and liteless, l'ke the h 
of executed cri ; and just behind a railing a tic 
wax head, which is evidently meant to be a portrait of Jul- 
lien, but which rather reminded me of the head of the giant 

as seen in the hands of David in picture galleries. 
As we entered, the head was si ‘ Annie Lyle, and the 
visitors were passing in single file in front of the ig, each 
istinction between them. If Mr. Darwin is right, it may, | stopping for a moment to look at the funnel which came out 
indeed, be possible at one and at the same time to be a donkey | of the head’s mouth, and whenee the voice was supposed to 
and a brother. The only question left is whether the donkey issue. - 
is capable of being el by philanthropy into the rank of} “‘ Uncommonly human, that voice,’ said Ito my friend ; 
a member of the y politic, and whether it will ever be/| “it is 400 good, and the thing has been overdone. There is, 
within the scope of the Hampstead Heath donkeys to rise to the | moreover, nothing metallic whatever about the voice, and 1 
level of a Finsbury elector. It cannot, however, be denied | should not be the least surprised to hear it cough or sneeze ; 
that the donkey question is akin to the question of the nigger. but however, let us take our places. 
The donkey’s ancestors have been carried off from their na- As we advanced nearer the head, we observed that it was 
tive soil, and made to labour on foreign d for hard | supported by two brass chains from above, and was in no way 
task-masters. In his native wild the donkey is free, joyous, | connected with any tube or pipe, but, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
and vigorous ; oppression has made him dull, patient, and in-| hung suspended in mid-air. The voice was supposed to come 
active. Such are the effects of slavery. It may be said that | from the funnel, which projected from the automaton’s mouth. 
the donkey has not got a soul, and that it does not, therefore, | Beneath the head, however, was a sort of petticoat or frock, 
matter whether he is free or not. This is the same old argu-| in which was contained the mechanism, which was arl 
ment which may be heard so often in the plantations about 
the negro. To a certain extent, no doubt, the donkey is un- 
der the protection of the law. spite of all such legal pa- 
tronage, if he could but speak, he would invariably declare, 
in the language of Shylock, that sufferance is the badge of all 
his race. To be under the tutelage of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals is to a donkey what the Protectorate of 
the Western Powers is to an appy Leos Christian in 
Asia Minor. He is not the less tortured in the morning be- 
cause his torturers will suffer for it before night. The 
cruel costermonger is punished to-day for tyranny to his 
fourfooted servant ; but to-morrow morning the donkey expi- 
ates in private all the severity of the police magistrate and the 
turnkey. .; 

The See of bestowing prizes on the fattest donkey is, per- 
haps, the best thing that can be done for the asinine tribe in 
England. The donkey wants cultivation. Too little is made 
of his natural gifts. Even pigs are happier under their brief 
existence. Perhaps it is a real misfortune to the donkey that 
his end in life is not to be eaten. If it were otherwise, he 
would have more to eat himself,and a Ramsgate donkey 
doubtless regards a Hampshire pig as a starved costermonger 
looks upon a duke. The idea of being fattened up, so as to be 
the pride and glory of his driver, is one which must appear too 
delightful in hiseyesto betrue. Such is, however, the prospect 
held out to him this week by the Islington Exhibition. These 
are the days of competition, in which every useful object is 
advanced by the help of premiums upon success. Every florist. 
knows how much has been done for flowers by the horticul- 
tural shows. Even lapdogs are said to be looking up, in con- 
sequence of canine competitive examinations. It is to be 
hoped that the same progress which has followed upon the 
varidus triumphs of prize cauliflowers, prize camellias, and 
prize lapdogs, may attend this gathering of the competitive 
donkeys. As yet, perhaps, it is not definitely settled who are 
to be the judges that award prizes. Let us hope that some- 
body of thorough experience in the Fern tre will be ap- 
pointed. se one or other of the Education commis- 
sioners might usefully be on the spot,or a member of that 
admirable board of examiners which exists for the purpose of 
testing the intellectual powers of expectant Government 
clerks. Fairness and judgment in the award may lead to 
most important consequences hereafter. We may fairly hope 
that the Islington Exhibition, if properly managed, will re- 
sult in the emancipation and amelioration of the species, and 
that donkeys may go on improving till the happy day comes 
when it will be both a credit and a pleasure to be an ass.— 
London paper, August 6. 


——_o——_- 


Tue ANTHROPOGLOssOs.—On the 13th inst., this mechanical 
vocalist, now on exhibition in London, was described to our 
readers, in an extract from the London Zimes. The London 
Review, of a later date, says: 

““ We have seen the ‘singing head,’ and have heard its vocal 
performances, and we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
‘half has not been told us.’ Wé have seen a waxy-faced 
head, with a short trumpet in its mouth, and with a neck full 
of flashy machinery, suspended by gilded chains from the 
roof of the building in which it is shown, and have beard it 
sing some of the commonest music-hall songs with the tone 
and finish of a street-minstrel. Every vulgar turn was given 
to the melody, nearly every aspirate was left out of the words, 
aud though the sound appeared to issue from the trumpet of 
the swinging-head, the eifect produced was that of a wanderin 
Jem Baggs chaunting in an adjoining room with his nose an 
mouth flattened against a speaking-tube. We have all heard 
of ‘The Invisible Girl,” which first astonished and then 
amused the town many years ago; but it has been reserved 
for the present day to produce something like an invisible 
costermonger. The words spoken by the ‘invisible girl’ ap- 
peared to come from several trumpet-mouthed tubes, which 
were fixed in the middle of a four-footed stand—not unlike a 
small four-post bedstead. This acoustic trick was performed 
by having a pipe running down one of the legs of the stand, 
under the floor and into the next room, where the ‘ girl’—a 
real girl—was stationed. Everything that was said in the 
apartment containing the machinery she could hear, and when 
she had to reply, her words went along the pipe, and passed 
from the framework into the tubes, from which they were 
reflected to the listeners. This may or 5 not be the plan 
upon which the ‘ Anthropoglossos’ is worked, but a very heavy 
railing is erected in front of the singing-head, which might 
easily act as a conductor of sound from any other part of the 
building. 

“The statement in the prospectus we have quoted, that 
many attempis have been made to construct singing heads, 
and that they have all proved failures, is simply false. Pro- 
fessor Faber, a German, exhibited a most ingenious piece of 
mechanism at the Egyptian Hall about sixteen years ago, 
which spoke many words, and sang the words and music of 
‘God Save the Queen.’ There was no deception about this 
figure; the utmost amount of inspection was invited, and the 
fullest and clearest explanations were given. The head and 
bust stood upon a table in the middle of the room; the com- 
plex machinery was all exposed at the back, the lips and 
tongue of the figure moved, and the motion was given and regu- 
lated by two key-boards, such as pianos have. This was pure 
science, and we regret to hear that the —- and poorly 
rewarded inventor committed suicide and destroyed his figure 
in a fit of despondency. The ‘ Anthropogiossos’ may be pure 
science also, but if so, every care has been taken by its exhi- 
bitors to conceal the fact, and give an sir of clever charlatan- 
ry to the exhibition.” 

M... Frank Buckland, the naturalist, thus speaks of the 
W. 


out to promote something. It is extremely difficult in these 
days to hit upon some new cause to take up and to advocate. 
It will be a comfort to have the donkey at hand to be n- 
ized when every other charitable object begins to seem insipid. 
The donkey may be considered in this land of liberty as a sort of 
fourfooted English negro. If it were not that the We i? walks 
upon two and is addicted to the worship of Mumbo 
pe gw it might be difficult to draw a very clear philosophi- 














































































wound up, music-box fashion, when the song was about to 
commence. 

“ My friend, myseif, and another friend who happened to be 
present reasuned thus: If the voice comes from the funnel, 
there must be a draught df air; let us try the experiment. We 
therefore, having no light feather or other substance suited 
for the purpose, cut off the ends of the silk cords inside our 
hats, and with a penknife spread them out into the finest pos- 
sible fibres, so that they would show the least puff of air. My 
turn arriving, I marched boldly up and placed my ‘ vocome- 
ter’ (if I may coin a word) into the automaton’s funnel; but 
no—not the least motion or draught of air was perceptible. 
Then followed my friend with zs tuft of silk, and another 
~ observer brought up the rear, each testing for them- 

ves, 

“On comparing notes, we found that all three of our tufts 
of silk, when placed in the funnel had been equally unmoved, 
though tbe head had been siaging gaily all the time. While 
we were talking we heard a scuffle behind us, and also the 
sound as of a blow given. It appears that a gentleman who 
had come to examine this instrument, had placed his pocket- 
handkerchief over a piece of perforated zinc which was let 
into the railing in front of the head, aud that the person in 
charge of the head had taken the law into his own hands and 
struck out at him, accusing him of trying to turn the head 
round and injure it, 

“ Both my friends and myself have our own opinions, which 
are decidedly not favourable to the metal mechanism of the 
voice we heard. There is, however, no reason why the pub- 
lic should not go and examine for themselves, and form their 
own opinion on the matter.” 





Story oF a PicTURE.—The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says:—Among the single-picture exhi- 
bitions, now the fashion in London, so few of which rea- 
lise the expectations of their projectors—is one (at 119 Bond- 
street) heralded by a catchpenny announcement of the “ Finest 
picture in Europe,” naturally calculated to deter people of 
judgment and experience from going to see it. To my sur- 
prise, however, on venturing into the room—in spite of the 
handbills outside—I found a really fine picture of a Holy Fa- 
mily, with a beautiful sleeping Jesus, ascribed to Sebastian 
del Piombo, and apparently quite worthy of that master. The 
story told by the proprietor to explain his acquisition of the 
picture was a highly sensational one. pep to be in Toledo 
in 1860, at the time of the destruction of the pile of buildings 
formerly occupied by the Inquisition, the site and materials 
of which Had been purchased by a resident speculator, he was 
told by some one connected with the demolition, of an inter- 
esting “find,” in the vaults or dungeons under the unhallowed 
pile. Proceeding to the spot, with a fellow traveller, he was 
shown the discovery, in the shape of a number of dessicated 
bodies, male and female, “in their habits as they lived,” 
which had been walled up, some, apparently, in regular pro- 
cess of burial, others, it was conceived, as a punishment, by 
the familiars of the Holy Office, of course. The bodies were 
quite light and dry, and wore costumes apparently belonging 
to the times of Louis XIII. and XIV. Arms also had been 
found, and in cne niche had been found two pictures, one on 
panel, the other on canvas, rolled up. The canvas crumbled 
on the attempt to unroll it, the panel picture, covered with 
dust, was in good condition, and was the picture now exhibited. 
The theory of its strange concealment was that this was the 
famous Holy Family, mentioned by Vasari as a master-piece 
of Del Piombo, executed for the Cardinal Farnese, and trans- 
ferred to Madrid on the marriage of a female scion of that 
family with Philip V. of Spain, in 1714. At Madrid, the 
picture remained in the King’s Cabinet. The fear of French 
invasion, after the fall of the Prince of the Peace, in 1808, .led 
the Supreme Junta to direct the removal of some of the most 
—" treasures of art for concealment to different parts of 

pain. The Sebastian Del Piombo, with other pictures, was 
sent to Toledo, presumably to the safe keeping of the Arch- 
bishop, and by him—according to the theory of the present 
aif ae have been walled up in the dungeons of the 

nquisition. Unluckily for the evidence in support of this 
effective story, a thoroughly trustworthy connoisseur, whose 
attention had been called to the picture, discovered in it an 
old acquaintance, which had been shown him in Madrid in 
1859, under the name of a Raphael. There is a signed repeti- 
tion of the picture in this country; but the ¢rve picture, men- 
tioned by Vasari, is in the Museuni at Naples. 





Sans Souct.—One of the most characteristic traits, exten- 
sively symbolical of Friedrich’s intentions and outlooks at 
this Epoch, in his installing of himselt in the little Dwe'ling 
House which has since become so celebrated under the name 
of Sans-Souci. The plan of Sans-Souci,—an elegant com- 
modious little “ Country Box,” quite of modest pretensions, 
one story high; on the pleasant Hill-top near Potsdam, with 
other little green Hills, and pleasant views of land and water, 
all round,—had been sketched in part ee himself ; 
and the diggings and terracings of the Hill-side were just be- 
ginning, when he quitted for the Last War. “April 14th, 
1745,” while he lay in those ilous enigmatic circumstances 
at Neisse with Pandours and deyouring bugbears round him, 
“the foundation-stone was laid” (Knobelsdorf being architect, 
once more, as in the old Reinsberg case): and the work, which 
had been steadily proceeding while the Master struggled in 
those dangerous battles and adventures far away from it, was 
in good forwardness at his return. An object of cheerful 
interest to him; prophetic of calmer years ahead. 

It was not till Mt 
place: “Mayday 1747,” he had a — House-heating, or 
“First Dinner of 200 covers: and y 19th-20th was the 
first night of his sleeping there.” For the next Forty Years, 


eads | and nights in this little Mansion; which 


ay 1747, that the formal occupation took | had 








especially as years advanced, he spent the most of his days 


4 became more and 
more his favourite retreat, whenever the noises and scenic 
etiquettes were not inexorable. “Sans-Souci ;” which we 
may translate “No Bother.” A busy place this too, but of 
the quiet kind; and more a home to him than any of the 
Three fine Palaces (ultimately Four), which lay always wait- 
ing for him in the neighbourhood. Berlin and Charlotten. 
berg are about twenty miles off; Potsdam, which, like the 
other two, is rather consummate among Palaces, lies leftwise 
in front of him within a short mile. And at length, to right 
hand, in a similar distance and direction, came the “ Neue 
Schloss” (New Palace of Potsdam), called also the “ Palace of 
Sans-Souci,” in distinction from the Dwelling-House, or as it 
were Garden-House, which made that name so famous, 
Certainly it is a significant feature of Fredrich; and dis- 
closes the inborn proclivity he had to retirement, to study and 
reflection, as the chosen element of human life. Why he fell 
upon so ambitious a title for his Royal Cottage? “ ‘No-Bother 
was not practically a thing he, of all men,could consider possible 
in this world: at the utmost perhaps, by good care, “ Legs. 
Bother!” The name, it appears, came by accident. He had 


y | prepared his Tomb, and various Tombs, in the skirts of this 


uew Coutage: looking at these, as the building of them went 
on, he was heard to say one day (Spring 1746), D’Argens 
strolling beside him: “Qui, alorsje serai sans souci (Onee 
there, one will be out of bother)!” A saying which was 
rumoured of, and repeated in society, being by such a man, 
Out of which rumour in society and the ovident aim ofthe 
Cottage Royal, there was gradually born, as Venus from the 
froth of the sea, thismame: “Sans-Souci;” which Friedrich 
adopted ; and, before the Year wasout, had put upon his lintel 
in gold letters. So that, by “ Mayday 1747,” the name was in 
all men’s memories ; and has continued ever since. Tourists 
know this Cottage Royal: Friedrich’s “Three Rooms in it; 
one of them a Library ; in another, a little Alcove with an iron 
Bed” (iron, without curtains: old softened hat the usual royal 
nightcap)—altogether a soldier’s lodging :—all this still stands 
as itdid. Cheerfully looking down on its garden-terraces, stairs 

Greek statues, and against the free sky:—perhaps we may 
Visit it.in time coming, and take a more special view. In the 
Yeurs now on hand, Friedrich, I think, did not much practi- 
cally live there, only shifted thither now and then. His chief 
residence is still Potsdam Palace; and in Carnival time that 
of a, = ae for occasional festivities, 
espec in Summer, the Gardens the i — : 

tnd bean re being fine.—Carlyle’s 


TREES AT Winpsor.—Some of the trees in Wi 

and Forest, Mr. Menzies tells us, must be 1,000 years one 
though he puts down their at only 800, and they have 
many centuries yet to live. It appears, however, to be no 
easy matter to ascertain the age of trees. When Mr. Menzies 
entered upon his office of Deputy-Surveyor in 1849, the only 
papers which came into his possession were about a dozen 
letters, four old pay list books which had not been posted for 
many weeks, and a map of the forest and park. There was 
not much material in the furniture of his office to enable one 
to arrive at any knowledge of the history of the park. He 
set to work, however, for himself to gather materials and 
commenced a search among old books and private letters in 
the British Museum, the State Paper Office, in the Land 
Revenue Record Office, in the library at Windsor Castle, and 
at Blenheim. Amid these researches he found that the date of 
many @ plantation was determined by some expression in a 
letter or ancient lease, by the age of an ad Oining house, or- 
by some other accidental circumstance. For example ” he 
wanted to fix the age of the Long-walk, which was sup’ ‘ 

tu have been plaated by William IIL On referring to Lord 
Macaulay for information, he was directed to a in 
Swift’s journal. Being at Windsor in 1711, he tells Stella 
how much he was delighted with the Long-walk. “The: 
Queen and I,” he wrote, “ were going to take the air this: 
ailernoon, but not together; and were both hindered by a 
sudden shower of rain. I intended to have walked up the 

finest avenue I ever saw, two miles long, with two rows of’ 
elms on each side.” “These expressions,” said Macaulay, 

“ would satisfy me that the Long-walk is older than the reign 


of William Ili” Thus carefully Mr. Menzies examin each 
plantation in the Great Park. W ~~ 


hen all methods of external 
evidence failed, Mr. Menzies tried internal evidence, but ap- 


parently without any great success. Having obtained 
mission to fell two or three trees in each plantation about 
which he entertained a doubt, he planed the stems smooth and 
counted the rings. When, however, he came to test this 
method of cutting dowa trees in plantations whose age was 
ascertained, he fuund that between trees whose varied 
one or two centuries, there was perceptible only a difference 
of four or five years. The difficulties with which Mr. 
Menzies had thus to contend in arriving at something like a 
correct chronology of the park were very great, and are to 
be traced to the fact that while many of the records of the 
forest were used for lighting the fires of the soldiers of the 
Long Parliament when they kept guard in Windsor Castle, 
many more, although they really belonged to the Crown, 
were treated by successive rangers as if they belonged to 
themselves, were carried away aller the expiry of their term 
of office, and were destrcyed by their descendants.—Review of 
Menzies’ “ History of Windsor Park.” 








Live AND ANDwAL Live.—A moorman caught a young 
alligator in his fishing kraal in the Matura River, and I went 
to see it. It was alive, and to all appearances there was no 
reason why, if left alone, it should not grow up to alligator’s 
estate—its length was about three and a half feet. Thinking 
that this would be a good opportunity for testing the correct- 
ness of what I had heard in the north of the island about the 
remarkable effect of lime upon the alligator, I asked a man to 
bring me some, on which he procured from a neighbouring 
house a lump of the chunamb, or lime prepared from shells,. 
which the natives are in the habit of chewing along with the 
nut of the areca-palm, and the leaves of the betel-creeper.. 
The lime had previously been moistened with water. Tha - 
ing opened the jaws of our unfortunate victim: an operation 
to which it submitted with exemplary resignation (when it 
found it could not prevent it), we inserted, as far back as the 
opening into the throat, a lump of chunamb about as large as 
@ pigeon’s egg, after which we put the animal into the water. 
Immediately it turned over on its side and then on its back, 
and appeared paralysed ; soon its eyes closed, and I thought 
it was dead. After about five minutes it revived a little. L 
could not remain longer to watch it, but in the evening Lrode 
to where it had been experimented on, when I found that it 
was dead, and learnt that it had died within two hours of 
my leaving. On examining its mouth, I found that the lime 

not been swallowed, but was still in the throat, just where 
it had been placed. Ido not remember to have read in any: 
work on animals, of this anti of the alligator to lime; 
and it still remains to be how. it is that a substange 
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perhaps, it was the speediest and easiest mode of killing the 
alligator. I may now venture to state that the Tamuls have 
an that if a bullet be filled with lime before firing at an 
, it will, wherever it penetrates, cause a wound that 
prove mortal. I have, since making the experiment re- 
lated above, been told that it is not uncommon for the Singha- 
lese to fill stomach of a bullock with lime, and to place it 
near an alligator’s haunts; knowing that if he swallow the 
lime, death will ensue.—Triftes from Ceylon. 





SUPERSEDING THE STEAM-ENGINE.—In scientific circles I 
gee that a new machine, by means of which its inventor hopes 
to supersede the steam-engine, is the order of the day. It has 
been already introduced with success“Into a paper factory 

toa M. Auzon. This machine can, it is said in a 
report of the Academy of Sciences, be made to do the work of 
a steam-engine of equal power at an economy of from 60 to70 

cent. It is, too, free from such drawbacks as the necessity 

of high chimneys, smoke, or the dan of explosion. Not 
being anything of a mechanician, I almost fear to attempt a 
description of this invention of M. Belon, which in many ways 
bears a close analogy to the Ericcson engine. It iscalleda 

7, and is composed of three principal parts, namely, 
an air-pump, a smoke-consuming furnace, and a motive cylin- 
der. The furnace, when the engine is at work, remains closed, 
unless at the orifice by which the air-pump opens on it and the 
one by which the heated air sets the cylinder in motion. It is so 
arranged tbat a quantity of combustible matter equal to that 
which it comsumes falls constantly into it. A state of com- 
pustion is kept up by the air pump. Part of the air passing 
from this rushes into the furnace; the rest combines with the 
coal gas, forming thus a gaseous mixture the volume of which 
is far greater than that of the air previous to its introduction to 
the furnace. This mixed air acts on the piston of the cylindre 
moteur with a force proportionate to the volume produced by 
the augmentation of the elevation of the temperature.—Paris 
Letter. 





FULFILMENT OF A PorEt’s WisH.—The memory of Alfred 
de Musset, the admired author of numerous poems, and the 
writer of a few books which, luckily for his memory, were 

rivately printed at Brussels, has recently been honoured 

y a graceful act on the partof a South American poet, Colo- 
nel Hilario Ascasubi. Recent visitors to Pére la Chaise will 
have noticed his unpretending funeral monument, bearing this 
inscription : 

‘* Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai, 

Plantez un saule au cimetiére ; 

J’aime son feuillage éploré, 

La paleur en est douce et chére, 

Et son ombre sera légére 

A la tombe od je dormirai.” 
Musset himself wrote these verses, and Ascasubi, while at 
Paris, in November last, read the appeal, and made a vow to 
bring from the Rio de la Plata a willow, to place beside that 
which the poet had requested of his friends. This promise, a 
French journal says, has just been fulfilled. On arriving at 
Buenos Ayres, Col. Ascasubi sent to the banks of the Parana 
for a weeping-willow, which was carefully tended at Buenos 
Ayres till the 12th May, when it left La Plata with the Colo- 
nel on board the Sainiouge. It was afterwards transhipped to 
the steamer Guyenne, and treated as a venerated relic by the 
officers, crew, and passengers. After crossing the Atlantic, 
the willow was brought to Paris, and planted, a few days ago, 
ae the tomb of the author of “ Rolla” and “ Les Nuits.”— 
ito. 


Wakine Leaves or AvstTRALIA.—Almost everybody has 
heard of the walking leaves of Australia. For a long time 
after the discovery of that island, many people really believed 
that the leaves of a certain tree which flourishes there could 
walk about the ground. This story arose in this way: Some 
English sailors landed upon the coast one day, and, after 
roaming about until they were tired, they sat down under a 
tree to rest themselves. A puff of wind came along and blew 
off a shower of leaves, which, after turning over and over in 
the “2 as leaves generally do, finally rested upon the 
ground. 

Asit was midsummer, and everything appeared quite green, 
the circumstance puzzled the sailors considerably. But their 
surprise was much greater, as you may well suppose, when, 
after a short time, they saw the leaves crawling along the 
ground towards the trunk of the tree.: They ran at once for 
the vessel, without stopping to examine into the matter at all, 
and set sail from the land where everything seemed be- 
witched. One of them said he “ expected every moment to 
see the trees set to and dance a jig.” 

Late explorations of Australia have taught us that these 
walking leaves are insects. They live upon the trees. Their 

odies are very thin and flat, their wings forming large leat- 
like organs. When they are disturbed their legs are folded 
away under their bodies, leaving the shape exactly like a leaf, 
With its stem and all complete. They are.of a bright green 
colour in summer, but they gradually change in the fall, with 
the leaves, into the brown of a frost-bitten vegetation. When 
shaken from the tree, they lie for a few moments upon the 
gtound as if they were dead, but presently they begin to 
crawl along towards the tree, which they ascend again. Taey 
Tarely use their wings, although they are pretty well supplied 
dn this respect.— English paper. 








Bic Trees or Catirornta.— Let us first walk upon the 
big tree stump. You see it is perfectly smooth, sound, and 
level. Upon this stump, however incredible it may seem, on 
the 4th of July, thirty-two persons were engaged in dancing 
four sets of cotillions at one time, without culhwing any incon- 
venience whatever, and besides these there were musicians 
and lookers on. Across the solid wood of this stump, 54 feet 
from the ground (now the bark is removed which was from 
15 to 18 inches in thickness), measured 25 feet, and with the 

k 28 feet. Think for a moment: the stump of a tree ex- 
ceeding nine yards in diameter, and sound to the very centre ! 
This tree employed five men for twenty-two days in felling it 
—hot chopping it down, but by boring it off with pump- 
augers. After the stem was fairly severed from the stump, 
the uprightness of the tree, and breadth of its base, sustained 
it in its position. To accomplish the feat of throwing it over, 
about two and a half days were spent in inserting wedges and 
driving them in by the butts of trees, until at last the noble 
monarch of the forest was forced to tremble and then to fall, 
alter braving ‘the battle and the breeze’ of nearly three thou- 
sand years. This noble tree was 302 feet in height, and 96 
feet in circumference at the ground.” Again he says :—“ A 
shurt distance from the above lies the prostrate and majestic 

ly of the ‘Father of the Forest,’ the largest tree of the 
Whole group, half buried in the soil. This tree measured in 


from the roots, and where it was broken off by striking against 

another large tree, it is 18 feet in diameter.”—Hutchings’s 

Scenes in California. 

Tae Bonny House oF Arrie.—At the dinner of the 
Highland and cultural Society of Scotland on Tuesday 

the Duke of Argyll, the chairman, proposed the health of the 
Duke of Montrose, who presided at the other end of the hall. 
He said—I cannot help remembering that my noble friend 
and my ancestors have not always lived in such perfect har- 
mony together, and I have discovered by mere accident within 
the last few days that the ancestors of my noble friend and 
my own ancestors were connected some 200 years ago more 
nearly than I had any notion of in what may be called agri- 
cultural pursuits. I daresay you may all know that in the 
good brave days of old we in the Highlands had a peculiar 
method of improving our stock of cattle. It received a very 
ugly name, but it y was & me and a very profitable 
business—it was cattle-lifting. Now, gentlemen, it does so 
happen that I have seen an original letter of the Marquis of 
Argyll directing a famous raidinto some country neighbouring 
to his own for this purpose, and it ran somewhat in this 
fashion, addressed to one of his vassals of that time. The 
letter began—‘ aay you will go with so many hundred men 
into the country of my Lord Ogilvy, and you will lift his 
cattle, and you will drive them to the Straan Mohr.” Now, 
very few of you have seen the Straan Mohr, but I can tell you 
it is a narrow glen, into which if cattle are once driven it is 
very difficult to get them out. The letter proceeds thus:— 
“And ye will go forward to the hoose of my Lord Ogilvy, 
and ye will destroy the said hoose, and ye will pull down the 
yetts and the windows, and gin it be langsome ye will fire the 
hoosg.” Now, gentlemen, this is the history of a famous raid 
which is the subject of a song well known to many of you— 
“The Burning of the Bonny House o’ Airlie.” Now, what I 
was about to tell you is this, that I discovered within the last 
few days, by mere accident, that this celebrated raid into the 





one of the great accusations against the Marquis of Argyll, 
and I suppose formed part of the accusation on which he lost 
his head, was a raid actively supported and befriended by the 
great Marquis of Montrose.—Times, August 5. 





Burning A House To Roast a SNAKE.—Everyone knows 
Lamb’s humorous account of the origin of roast pig. The 
ingenious Chinaman who burnt down his house to enjoy the 
luxury of cooked pork has nearly found-a rival in this 
neighbourhood, if we may rely on the evidence in the case of 
Marshall ». Long. Plaintiff summoned a defendant in the 
police-court yesterday for £2 10s. damages, caused by the 
destruction of tools. From the statement of the former, it 
appeared that the articles in question-had been burnt, and 
that premises worth £200 had also narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion from the fire lighted by defendant. Long, in defence, 
said he had only endeavoured to killa snake, and that the 
flames would have been put out if he had not been told by the 
owner of the property that they would dono harm. Certain- 
ly a more original mode of getting rid of a dangerous tenant 
than applying fire to the grass hasseldom been resorted to.— 
Daylesford (Australian) Express, April 7. 





Tue STAGE As 1T Is.—Since we were young we have seen 
the Greatest Comedian in the World succeeded by six more 
—ina year! and the Most Accomplished -Tragedienne has 
played at three different theatres at the same moment. 

We have seen the Greatest Triumph on Any Stage—on 
several stages at once; and Unparalleled Attractions have be- 
come repulsively general at every theatre in town. 

The superlative expression has obtained in every theatre 
and among all managers so great a hold that, apart from the 
drollness of several using it once, some commit the error of 
belying themselves two or three times a year. 

e used to think—when we went to the theatre for the fun 
of the thing, that when a performer was designated by such 
laudatorg titles as “ greatest,” or “ best,” or “ most truthful,” 
or “ most graceful,” or whatever, that the public had bestowed 
them with its usual good judgment. 

Blind error! The performer or management are the gran- 
diloquent authors of the occasion. 

Now, if the managers would only say of Mr. Buttons: “ the 
most stamped at ;” or the “ most umbrella knocked ;” or of 
Miss Simper, “the best huzzaed,” or “most uproariously hi 
di’ d!” they would publish the real expression of the audi- 
ence more than half the time, and save their own souls. 

For our own part we have witnessed the final overthrow of 
the legitimate drama six times, and three times have seen its 
grand revival ! 

We are tired of it. It isa Jack in the box—now it is shut 
down and out of sight; and pop!—up it is again, “for a 
few weeks only,” with the old whiskers, paint, finery, and 
fumery. 

Let it all go.—W. Y. Hepress. 





HawTHorne’s Farmine.— I remember long ago speaking 
prospectively of a farm; but I never dreamed of your being 
really much more of a farmer than myself, whose efforts in 
that line only make me the father of a progeny of weeds in a 
‘garden patch. I have about twenty-five acres of land, seven- 
teen of which are a hill of sand and gravel, wooded with 
birches, locusts, and pitch pines, and apparently incapable of 
any other growth; so that I have great comfort in that part 
of my territory. The other eight acres are said to be the best 
land in Concord, and they have made me miserable, and would 
soon have ruined me, if 1 had not determined nevermore to 
attempt raising anything from them. So there they lie along the 
roadside, within their broken fence, an ‘eye-sore to me, and a 
laughing-stoc" to all the neighbours. It it were not for the 
difficulty of transportation by express or otherwise, I would 
thankfully give you those eight acres.” —Letter to Ik. Marvel. 





Ticut as A Peepr.—A “ Peep” is a very abject and idiotic 
little bird found in New England. He is to the feathered 
what the “Scallywag” is to the finny creation. Occasion- 
ally when he is caught.the housewives will condescend to put 
him into pies, but in general he is contemned, and “ left out 
in the cold.” He is weak on the wing, and weaker on his 
legs ; and when the miserable little object alights on earth, he 
is given to staggering about in an imbecile and helpless man- 
ner, suggesting the idea of extreme intoxication. The sharp 
New England mind, ever on the look-out for similes, has 
long since endorsed the locution “as tight as a peep,” to ex- 
press an utter state of tipsification. One of the best Yankee 
stories I ever heard is told, “in this connection,” of Mr. 





country of the Earls ot Airlie, then Lords Ogilvie, which was: 


ps DOE, however, before he had completely spoiled the effect 
0! 


dagger soliloquy in “Macbeth.” Mr. Macready was 
furious ; » the moment the act drop had descended, indig- 
nantly demanded who was the wretched man who had thus 
marred the performance. “ Don’t distress yourself,’ Mr. Mac- 
ready,” exclaimed the manager, “it is but an untoward acci- 
dent. A little too much wine, and that sort of thing. The 
fact is the gentleman was ‘tight as a peep”” “Titus A. 
Peep,” scornfully echoed the tragedian. “I'll tell you what it 
is, sir. If Mr. Titus A. Peep had misconducted himself in this 
gross manner in any English theatre, he would have passed 
the night in the station-house.” Mr. Macready’s error was 
excusable. He had been introduced to so many gentlemen 
with strings of initials to their names, that he had taken the 
bird meant by the management to be the name of a human 
being; and it must be confessed that “ Titus A. Peep” sownds 
very human and very American.— G. A. Sala, 





ANOTHER MorTaRA Casz.—A despatch from Rome, dated 
27th ult., informs us that a Hebrew child has been forcibly 
by to the “Catecumeni,” to be baptized against the 
will of its parents. The Opinione has the following particulars 
respecting it from Rome, under date of 26th July :—“ Here in 
Rome, a fact much worse than that of the Mortara child, has 
occurred. A Hebrew boy, ten years old,son of Michele Coven, 
was working at a shoemaker’s, who keeps a shop on the 
Quattro Capi Bridge, No. 13. He isa quiet, industrious youth. 
Suddenly a priest arrives, and, turning to the master of the 
shop, tells him that he has a shoe to be mended, and wishes 
him to send it to him back by the sharp and intelligent boy 
Coen. Then, as if repenting of the words that he had just 
said, and changing his mind, he added to the shoemaker, “ I 
had better wait and go with the boy myself, because, as he 
does not know the way, he might get lost, and not be able to 
find my house.” Thecatholic master and theingenious youth 
suspecting nothing, the former ordered the boy to go with 
the priest, but the latter instead of going home, took the boy 
to the ‘Catecumeni,’ and left him there, in spite of the op- 
position and fury of the youth, who asked to return to his 
master’s, or to be sent back to hisfamily. His cries and tears 
were of no avail. As the father did not see his son return 
home at the usual hour, he went to inquire after him at his 
master’s, and was told by him that he knew nothing of him. 
Then he thought of the baptism of Mortara, and of other 
similar offences against liberty of conscience and paternal 
authority. And he was not mistaken, for on going to the 
‘Catecumeni,’ he learnt that his son had been taken there bya 
priest. He asked to see him; and was refused; he applied to 
the authorities, but in vain. The Hebrew community made 
application, but it was no use, for all the doors were shut, and 
the only answer they could get was that a soul was to be 
saved, and that, in consideration of that holy thought, paternal 
rights were not to be regarded. We recommend this fact to 
the attention of honest men. In the year of grace, 1864, in 
the full daylight of civilization, under the eyes of the French 
soldiery, and protected by the glorious French flag, priests dare 
to violate the most sacred rights, to laugh at family affection, 
and to snatch children away from their parents. And the 
government that authorise these villanies is to be tolerated in 
Europe ?” 

INTERVENTION :—LORD PALMERSTON AT BRADFORD.— 
Lord Palmerston has been engaged in laying the foundation- 
stone ofa new Exchange at Bradford. His reception was 
splendid, and he made a very happy speech on the occasion. 
In the evening he again addressed a large audience, and 
claimed credit to the various members of his Cabinet, for the 
manner in which the affairs of the nation had been conducted, 
and for the preservation of peace. 

As regards America, he spoke as follows: “We have 
lamented, no doubt, that terrible war, that bloody war, 
which has been raging in the northern part of the American 
continent, but we have felt that any endeavour on our part 
either alone or in conjunction with any other European 
power, to interpose in that quarrel, even bythe most friendly 
offices, would have done mischief instead of accomplishing 
good. When the blood is high,when the quarrel is rife,;wben the 
battle is raging, combatants will not listen to the calm advice 
of friends, however goud may be the intention ; however wise 
may be the counsel which is given. All that we have to do, 
therefore, is at home to pursue that course which has relieved, 
in a great degree, the distresses which at first were the con- 
sequence of that calamitous war, abroad to abstain from 
meddling—to await that hour which must come when the two 
parties, exhausted by their mutual efforts, are at last weaned 
away from that revengeful feeling; and that hostile feeling, 
which at present nerves their arms, will at length dispose 
them to come to an amicable adjustment; and we only hope 
that the time will shortly arrive when that blessed result 
may teke place.” (Cheers.) ° 








THE SULTAN AND THE MISSIONARIES.—The Sultan, in a 
fit of religious alarm, has almost quarrelled with his only re- 
maining friend. The Protestant Missionaries, it is said, have 
of late made considerable progress in Turkey, and the fana- 
tical party, which believes, with the Record of Friday, that 
error is a moral evil, prevailed on the Divan to shut up the 
establishment of the Bible Society, forbid the preaching of 
the missionaries, and arrest some of the recent converts. As 
this proceeding is a distinct breach of treaty Sir H. Bulwer re- 
monstrated, and the Sultan re-opened the Bible Society’s 
store, permitted preaching anywhere except in a public place, 
and contented himself with banishing the converts “ tempo- 
rarily” to some “consular station” in Asia. The limitation 
on preaching is a police measure, but banishment is a severe 
punishment for the offence of changing one’s faith, and odd 
thinge are done by Turks at stations in Asia, “consular” or 
otherwise. We presume some further pressure will be applied 
to the Divan, but the incident will not be unfortunate if it 
teaches the English world that the Khalifat, like the Papacy, 
cannot change. If the Sultan does not carry out the Koran 
he has no raison @etre ; to ask him to be tolerant, or to ask 
the “ Vicegerent of Christ” to be a “ constitutional Sovereign,” 
is to ask that the same man shall be and not be. The Sulta- 
nat and the Papacy must be solutus a legibus, or cease to 
exist.—Spectator, August 6. 





Wuat we Eat AnD Drink.—M. Soyer rose almost to sub- 
limity when he contemplated the enormous amount, and in 
his “ Modern Housewife” draws the picture of an epicure in 
his tenth year contemplating the future sustenance of his life 
and the luxuries which he will hereafter devour. The serious 
picture of Adam ina prophetic vision, contemplating all the 
wars, miseries, murders, thefts, plagues, troubles of the future 
man, and all the thieves, robbers, captains, soldiers, and mur- 











Macready, the actor. Once when the great tragedian was 
starring at Boston, at the Howard Atheneum, I think, there 


derers, who would proceed from his loins, is the only parallel 
picture which we know of. “Fancy,” wrote M. Soyer, “a 
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Jommnt's Iyturrron.—Having been summoned to the Impe- 
rial a ae at Mayence, at the of the cam- 
paign of Jena, Napoleon said to him: “I am delighted that 
the first work which demonstrates the true princi of war 
has ap in a No work like yours is taught in 

itary schoo e are going to fight the Prussians, 
I have called you near me, because you have written on the 
campaigns of Frederick the Great, because you know his 
army, and have studied the theatre of the war.” Jomini 
asked for four days to get his horses and equipage 
head wartere of Tasehe! 1 Ney, and added that he would join 
his Majesty at Bamberg. “ Why at Bamberg,” said the Em- 
peror. “ Who told you that I am going to Bamberg?” “Tie 
map of Germany, sire.” ‘‘ There are a hundred roads on that 
map,” said Napoleon. “Yes, sire; but it is probable that 
your Majesty will make against the left of the the 
same manceuvre which was made at Denaworth against the 
right of Muck, and by Saint Bernard against the right of 
elas.” “Very well,” said Napoleon, “go to Bamberg, 
but don’t say a word about it; no one should know that 
I am going to Bamberg.” 


Parties AND MALIBRAN.—Mr. Phillips was the principal 
baritone at Drury-lane during Malibran’s engagement, when 
she received the | figure of one hundred guineas a night. 
When the “ Maid of Artois” was rehearsed in full for the first 
time, Malibran was eager to have the air “The light of other 
days” transposed and put iuvto her part. Balfe of course de- 
clined, and so did Bunn. “Don’t tell me,” she said, “ I shall 
speak to Phillips; he is a ood-natured, and if he knows I 
prefer it in my part he will let me have it.” Phillips, how- 
ever, though unquestionably good-natured, was too wise to 
part with a song so valuable; aud the lady was so much chag- 
rined that she said she would not play in the opera. She had 
been announced, however, and there was no escape for her, 
Malibran was incapable of bearing malice, and, at supper at 
Mr. Balfe’s, after the first performance, when Mr. Phillips 
came to the door, it happened that there was no light in the 
passage, and she rand to the top of the etairs, exclaiming, 
“Quick, give me a candle: here’s ‘The Light of Other 
Days’ coming up in the dark !"—Morning Post. 
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CANNING AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.—The fine edge of 
Canning’s humour has, perhaps, never been more happily 
described than in Wilberforce’s criticism :—“ You see the joke 
sparkling in his eye before he gives it utterance; it appeared 
to me to furnish a sort of intellectual parallel to the natural 
fact that light travels quicker than sound—you behold the 
flash before you hear the report.” There were moments 
he said upon another occasion, when Pitt and Fox carried 

. their auditors along with them with a power that appeared at 
the time irresistible ; “ but,” he added, “ so varied are Canning’s 
qualifications—such his eloquence, wit, and humour, and so 
striking his figure and manner—that I really must account him 
on the whole, as perfect an actoras I have ever known.” Lor 
Grey’s style of speaking appeared to Wilberforce peculiarly 
elegant, and he gave him credit of always ac upon 
principle, treating public questions, even in private, with sin- 
cerity and earnestness, while others laughed together over 
questions upon which they attacked each other in public. It 
does not appear to have occurred to him that this was — 
the result of that want of “fertility of imagination” which stru 
him as the great defect in Earl Grey’s oratory.—Review of 
“ Recollections of Wilberforce.” 





CRINOLINE AT THE Paris OprRA.—The director of the 
opera has just set his face against crinoline, and thus caused 
a short-lived mutiny among the ladies who sing there in the 
choruses. When these sat down in the places appropriated 
by the stage manager, very of:en an exposure o ts and 
stockings took place, not always of a kind to harmonise with 
a court or the boudoir of some princess. Most frequently the 
stockings of the coryphées were the worse for wear, and boots 
and shoes in the same condition. The first time the decree 
went forth pe | crinoline, none of them would obey it. 
During the first act of the opera in which these hoop-loving 
ladies were to ep they insisted on wearing their “ cages. 
After _— re the scene which ensued behind the scenes 
— the drama that went on before. The “as ¥! swore 
and stormed, and threatened fines and dismissal. but one 
ceded to: this very t way of reasoning. After shedding 
floods of tears, and before the third act was announced, this 
unit was prevailed on to submit. The principal actresees, how- 
ever, still persist in wearing crinolines; but, as the manager 
has made up his mind to exclude these garments from the 
opera, the “ Leonoras” and “ Valentines” must soon learn to 
do without them.—Paris Correspondent of the “ Star.” 


Love’s‘Lasour Lost.—M. Louis Reveil,a young French 
author, being in London lately, happened to meet with an 
English novel which he found interesting. As it bore the 
usual notice, “the right of translation is reserved,” he applied 
to the publisher and obtained the necessary permission. Hay- 
ing finished his task, he offered his translation to M. Dentu, 
who on reading the first page, exclaimed, “ Why, you have 
actually been translating Paul Feval’s Fils du Diable into 
French !” and such was really the case. So that it would ap- 
— that the London publisher, after translating the work 

to English without permission, had authorized M. Reveil to 
turn it back again into French ! 








TruTa As TO Porrry.—The apparent tendency of the 
best English poetry of this age isto become more and more 
thoughtful, and more and more condensed in expression. 
The most absolute grace and neatness of style, the truest sim- 
plicity or the most ample majesty of diction, are insufficient 
to give long life tu thinness or poverty of thought, Studies 
from the antique and sketches from nature may show both 
carefulness and truth of bri ode but, unless they bear some 
relation to one or other of the deeper questions which human 
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ly carry.—Saturday Review. 





NaPoLEon’s Hzap-Groom.—Mr. Gamble has now been 
faithful servitor of Napoleon IIL for eighteen years, having 
him when his fortunes were, perhaps, 

wed him to France as President o 


which stand him in gach good stead in the penis and re- 
nsible functions w he is now called upon to exercise. 
forms the ee eee to the employment of a 
foreigner in the establishment placed under his control. All 
the other employés are French, down to the lowest groom and 
stable-boy.—Paris letter. 


Lorp PaLmerston’s PopuLarity.—In his.inexhaustible 
rae spirits lies the secret of his popularity, in spite of the 

lunders and sins of his colleagues. The way in 
which the country distinguishes him from them was happily 
put by Mr. Knightley at the Towcester banquet : 

“ The noble lord and his Ministry seemed to be always en- 
gaged in the e of ‘chuck farthing,’ and it was invariably 
with ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.’—(Cheers and laughter.) 
Whenever it came up ‘ head,’ the noble viscount very proper- 
ly had all the credit; when it came up ‘tails,’ the rest of the 

ters came in for the blame. He did not mean to say 
that the noble viscount was guilty of unfair play, but that the 
people, it was evident, was determined to give him all 
the halfpence and the rest of the Ministry all the kicks.— 
(Great laughter.)” 


INFLUENCE oF STRAWBERRY PLANTS ON TREES.—There are 
but few, if any, cultivated plants so pernicious to fruit trees 
and berry bushes as the strawberry when planted around and 
near them. They not only feed a upon the mineral, ve- 
getable, and electrical ingredients of the earth, but also par- 
take of the life-producing qualities which surround them in 
the atmosphere. While the strawberry looks thrifty and viva- 
cious, the other fruits it has encompassed appear wan and 
sickly, notwithstanding the soil they stand upon may be rich 
and fertile. You must not expect large rich fruits to grow 
within its surroundings, for the natural reason that the straw- 
berry plant hold a stronger affinity in attracting the and 
electrical currents from the vivifying atmosphere, and the 
more crude and unmellowed absorbents from the earth.— 
S. W. Jewett (in American Country Gentleman.) 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 815.—By M. B. 
BLACK. 














White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 814. 
4 Blac 


k. 
1. Kt to Q Kt3 1. KttoQB7 
2. RtoK R6 2. BtksR 
3. Kt toQ4 8. Anything. 
4. Mates accordingly. . 





Lowenthal. 
sonata 


We are glad to learn (says a London contemporary) that a move- 
ment is on foot, for the purpose of making a substantial recogni- 
tion of the services rendered to chess-players by the veteran 


OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 

SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 

JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PzR BorrT.s. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Czwrs Per Bortzz, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade, 
7% Cents PER BoTtLe. 


a off by the box of one dozen. Sold every. 
Ba where. 

~\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE no 
5 JOTHER, but send your order to 








VICTOR E. a 
115 CuamBERsS STREET. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 
READ THIS! 
COFFEEB! COFFEE!!! COFFHB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. “ 
It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole- 
sale ; also by the following agencies : 
A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Da 
Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
Francis H. Perry, Providence. Indiana. 
James Mills, Pittsburg, Pa. H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, Sappington & (Co, 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. _ Madison, Indiana. 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn Spungfeld I 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, « 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & eng Peoria, “ 
I. D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 
Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa, 
Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis, 
Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexander&M‘Conville,Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 


And by every Wholesale Grocer in N° Y. City. 
CARRINGTON & CO.’S 
GENERAL 
PURCHASING ACENCY, 

In Connection with all the Expresses. 

No. 40 BROADWAY, 

New York. 

ESTABLISHED 1864. 

Purchases to order ANY article wanted from New York 
(or from Europe), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use or wear— 
comfort or luxury—frcom a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 

Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded 
by Express, or as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 

Remittances, with orders, can be made by Express if 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, receipt 
for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 


n, Ohio. 


Michigan. 
Onage & Lippincott, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 








Special Circular. 


The Adams Express Company, appretiating the need of a capa- 
ble medium connecting with the various Express Lines, om 
which personal and other orders for goods from this city, can be 
satisfactorily —p lied, do roceguies CARRINGTON & CO.’8 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY as such medium for fillin 
orders for every description of goods wanted from New York, an 
commend it to the attention of the public, and of our general and 
local agents, recommending our agents to extend to it all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its cards and circulars, 
and making known the advantages it affords. 

ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
New York, June, 1864. By W. B. Dinsmore, Pres’t. 


We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of thé 
Adams Express Co. 
AMERICAN Express Co. 
Unitep S8tTates Express Co. 
WELLs, Fargo & Co. 
NATIONAL Express Co. 
HARNDEN EXPRESS. 
Kinsizey & Co.’s Express. 
Hore Express Co. 
Breese & Co.’s EXPRESS. 
Ngew JeRseY Express Co. 





By Henry Wells, Pres’t. 
By D. N. Barney, Pres’t. 


a J. A. PULLEN. 
By L. W. Winchester, Supt. 
7 E. Littlefield, Supt. 

y A. D. Hope, Supt. 

By Stephen Breese, Supt. 
By George R. Dunn, Supt. 


MORSE’S PILLS. 











DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 

of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimor 

ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Wash mn, 

East 347TH Street, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


and-since asso- 


GROVER & BAKER’S 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


316 R mt Street, London, 

Offices, { 6s W Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... Badgenbovcend 3,150,000 

Losses line Set ela : 000, 
Annual Income, ........... cece cece ce ceees 860,000 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 





Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


Elastic Stitch Sewing Machin® 
495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





. 





